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Tried  A  sorry  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  workers  in  the  rooms  of  the 
BY  Fire.  Woman's  Board  as  they  came  up  to  the  Congregational  House  on 
the  morning  of  February  i  ith.  The  great  plate  glass  windows  were  broken, 
the  odor  of  smoke  was  pungent  and  stinging,  long  lines  of  hose  lay  serpent- 
like about  the  corridor,  the  ceilings  dripped  like  rain,  the  floors  were  flooded, 
groups  of  curious  strangers  were  everywhere  peering  about  to  see  what  the 
fire  had  done.  The  elevators  were  running,  and  when  we  came  to  our  own 
rooms  on  flie  seventh  floor  we  saw  that  here  evidently  was  the  center  of 
■destruction.  The  sunny  little  committee  room,  707,  used  for  the  last  two 
years  for  editorial  work  also,  was  in  absolute  ruin,  windovi^s  all  gone,  wood- 
work entirely  consumed,  that  which  had  been  desk,  chairs  and  sofa  only 
a  pile  of  cinders  and  ashes,  the  only  discernible  thing  being  the  ironwork  of 
the  revolving  chair.  Miss  Child's  personal  set  of  bound  volumes  of  Life 
AND  Light  had  been  placed  in  the  room  quite  recently,  and  only  a  few 
blackened  leaves  remain  of  the  thirty-three  volumes.  In  the  workroom 
adjoining,  the  furniture  was  practically  destroyed,  not  consumed  absolutely, 
but  so  charred  that  though  retaining  its  shape,  it  crumbled  at  a  touch.  Two 
Remington  typewriters  and  a  new  mimeograph  were  ruined  here,  and  sta- 
tionery and  dishes  are  gone.  Curiously,  some  of  the  best  foreign  costumes 
stored  in  boxes  in  this  room  escaped  with  slight  damage,  and  the  contents  of 
some  drawers  of  the  desks  were  little  injured.  The  letter  books  in  current 
use,  whose  loss  would  have  been  irreparable,  were  singed  and  water-soaked, 
but  are  still  mostly  legible.  The  editorial  loss  is  complete  and  in  part  irre- 
mediable. In  the  desk  were  many  manuscripts  in  store  for  coming  numbers 
of  Life  and  Light,  interesting  missionary  letters  with  telling  photographs, 
and  we  fear  a  few  unanswered  letters,  whose  address  we  cannot  recall.  If 
you  find  your  letters  or  requests  neglected,  please  pardon  and  write  again. 
Mercifully  the  main  rooms  escaped  damage  beyond  that  done  by  smoke  and 
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water  and  the  tread  of  firemen's  feet,  which  riuned  our  carpets.  The  days 
following  the  disaster  were  inevitably  full  of  confusion,  and  now  that  work- 
men are  busy,  putting  in  new  doors,  floors  and  windows,  cleansing  the 
blackened  walls,  and  righting  things  generally,  we  crowd  together,  putting 
four  desks  where  two  belong.  But  we  are  very  thankful  that  the  loss  was 
no  greater,  and  the  sympathy  of  many  friends  has  been  most  comforting. 
Several  valued  contributors  have  very  kindly  promised  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  lost  manuscripts,  and  though  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  out  in  all 
particulars  the  plans  we  had  made,  we  trust  that  the  magazine  will  not  lack 
in  matter  of  interest. 


editor's  ruu.m  Ai  ter  fire 
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Financial  Between  January  i8  and  February  i8,  1905,  our  Treasurer 
Note.  received  $8,296.79  in  contributions  for  our  regular  work.  This 
amount  is  less  by  $3,046.42  than  the  gifts  of  the  corresponding  month  in 
1904,  and  the  comparative  loss  of  the  first  four  months  of  our  fiscal  year  is 
$265.01.  These  figures  emphasize  anew  the  necessity  of  constant,  vigilant 
effort  in  securing  the  monej'  needed  for  the  work  in  hand,  also  to  make  pos- 
sible some  growth  in  the  field  abroad. 

Missionary  During  the  last  month  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcom- 
Personals.  ing  at  our  Rooms  Miss  Cora  F.  Keith,  of  Kobe  College,  Japan, 
recently  returned  to  this  country  on  furlough,  and  Miss  Esther  T.  Maltbie,  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  our  girls'  boarding  school  in  Samokov  in  Bulgaria. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Matthews,  of  Monastir  in  Macedonia,  has  been  with  her 
friends  in  the  West  for  several  months,  and  lately  she  has  come  to  Boston, 
planning  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  this  vicinity.  Though  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Stone  has  been  in  this  country  since  her  release  from  captivitv  three  years 
ago,  we  rejoice  to  claim  her  still  as  our  missionarv.  Those  who  have  learned 
to  love  her  in  these  years  when  she  has  spoken  to  many  audiences  in  behalf 
of  her  beloved  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  will  remember  her  with  tender 
sympathy  in  these  days  of  mourning  for  her  mother,  who  died  March  i,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two.  We  give  thanks  for  all  that  she  was  through  so  many 
years,  and  that  her  last  days  were  filled  with  the  sunshine  of  a  perfect  peace 
in  the  presence  of  this  dear,  only  daughter. 

YouxG  People's  The  Boston  Student  Volunteer  League  held  its  eighth 

Missionary  Rally,  annual  rally  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Febru- 
ary 22d,  with  a  gratifying  attendance.  At  the  morning  session,  where  Dr. 
W.  E.  Huntington  presided.  Dr.  C.  H.  Patton  presented  and  illustrated  the 
*'  missionary  motive,"  and  Rev.  C.  H.  ISIoss  and  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  made 
stirring  appeals.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  S.  B.  Capen  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Hicks 
spoke  on  the  Silver  Bay  Conference  of  1905.  Then,  dividing  into  denomi- 
national sections,  the  young  people  received  practical  and  stimulating  sug- 
gestions on  ''Mission  Study  Classes,"  "Intelligent  Giving"  and  kindred 
topics.  A  large  audience  gathered  in  the  evening  to  hear  the  inspiring  mis- 
sionary addresses  on  "  Present  Day  Opportunity  in  Japan,"  by  Galen  M. 
Fisher,  and  on  "  Ground  Clearing,  Seed  Sowing  and  Sheaf  Gathering  in 
China,"  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ashmore,  D.D.,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Board.  a.  m.  k. 

The  Religious  No  problems  are  more  weighty,  none  are  more 

Education  Association,  directly  concerned  with  that  coming  of  the  King- 
dom for  which  we  pray,  than  those  with  which  this  three-year-old  Association 
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concerns  itself.  Recognizing  the  perilous  ignorance,  both  of  the  Bible  and 
of  ethical  principles,  into  which  our  country  seems  to  be  sinking,  these  earn- 
est men  and  women  have  banded  themselves  together  to  try  to  find  a  remedy. 
Again  and  again  in  the  four  days'  recent  meeting  we  heard  the  thought,  ''AH 
true  education  must  be  religious,  and  all  religion  should  be  educational." 
How  to  make  this  ideal  a  blessed  reality  was  discussed  in  the  various  sessions 
of  the  seventeen  departments  of  the  Association,  treating  of  education  in  the 
home,  in  Sunday  schools,  in  elementary  public  schools,  in  secondary  schools, 
in  colleges  and  universities,  in  libraries,  in  the  press  and  in  other  ways.  Men 
of  experience  gave  us  of  their  wisdom  and  some  things  were  made  clear,  at 
least  some  things  not  to  do. 

Pastors  and  educators  of  many  denominations,  from  tlie  East  and  the  West, 
joined  in  council,  trying  to  gain  light  on  a  matter  so  vital  as  the  education  of 
those  who  will  make  the  future,  and  the  great  audiences  gathered  at  the 
evening  sessions  proved  the  deep  general  interest  in  the  theme.  The  closing 
address  of  the  retiring  president,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  swept  us  all  on 
with  him  to  the  conclusion  that  only  in  giving  to  the  young  that  education 
that  develops  the  whole  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  can  we  hope 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  Father  for  his  children,  and  bring  anew  this  weary 
earth  to  a  time  when,  beholding  it,  God  can  say  again  that  it  is  "  very  good." 
To  do  our  part  in  this  we  must  not  only  be  vigilant  here  at  home  in  behalf  of 
religious  education,  but  we  must  enlarge  and  strengthen  our  missionary 
schools.  With  double  the  means  they  could  do  ten  times  their  present  work. 
Who  will  help  ? 

The  Revival  We  read  of  the  revival  in  Wales  with  a  great  thanksgiving 
IN  Wales.  mingled  with  a  great  longing.  We  bless  God  for  what  he  is 
doing  in  that  little  country  ;  our  hearts  cry  out  for  a  like  enkindling  here 
that  we,  too,  may  feel  the  glory  of  the  Unseen  Presence  manifested  in  human 
lives  made  glad  and  pure.  How  may  we,  too,  gain  the  gift  which  the 
Father  is  always  longing  to  bestow?  How  came  the  gift  to  Wales  ?  Dr. 
Morgan  tells  us:  "All  over  Wales  a  praying  remnant  have  been  agonizing 
before  God  about  the  state  of  the  beloved  land  and  through  that  prayer  the 
answer  of  fire  has  come.  It  is  a  divine  visitation  in  which  God  is  saying  to 
us,  '  See  what  I  can  do  in  answer  to  a  praying  people  ;  see  what  I  can  do 
through  the  simplest  who  are  ready  to  fall  into  line  and  depend  wholly  and 
absolutely  on  me.'  "  The  work  is  turning  Christians  everywhere  into  evan- 
gelists, into  definite  personal  workers,  and  in  working  for  other  souls  a 
deeper,  gladder  life  springs  up  in  their  own.  It  brings  out  confessions  of 
personal  sin,  sometimes  at  cost  of  great  struggle  and  humiliation,  "and  the 
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whole  movement  is  marvelously  characterized  by  a  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ,  testimony  to  his  power,  to  his  goodness,  to  his  beneficence,  testimony 
merging  forevermore  into  outbursts  of  singing." 

It  is  for  us  to  choose,  nay,  we  are  always  choosing,  whether  such  an  expe- 
rience of  uplifting  and  enkindling  shall  be  ours  also.  When  we  have  in  us 
the  mind  of  Christ,  when  our  hearts  are  set  aglow  with  the  love  that  is 
divine,  when  things  of  time  and  sense  take  their  proper  small  and  subordin- 
ate place  in  our  hearts,  then  our  greatest  missionary  problems  will  vanish. 
Workers  will  be  eager  to  go  and  Christians  will  gladly  put  their  means  into 
the  best  and  surest  investment,  the  salvation  of  souls.  Who  can  refrain  from 
praying  with  all  the  heart  that  such  a  revival  come  to  us  also? 

Good  News  So  many  times  our  hearts  have  been  wrung  by  stories 

FROM  Bulgaria,  of  distress  in  Bulgaria  that  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  record 
the  good  news  lately  received  from  that  country.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Samo- 
kov  wrote  on  January  7th  that  a  wonderful  spirit  of  prayer  has  been  manifest 
for  months  in  many  of  their  churches.  In  Ichtiman,  a  town  where  work 
had  long  been  carried  on  with  only  meager  results,  large  and  sympathetic 
audiences  gathered  at  the  meetings  of  the  autumn  conference  in  October. 
The  little  church  was  crowded,  and  aisles,  windows  and  door  were  filled 
with  standing  listeners.  At  every  open  session  teachers,  government  officials 
and  much  of  the  "  intelligence  "  of  the  town  were  present.  At  that  confer- 
ence plans  were  made  to  hold  evangelistic  meetings  in  the  churches,  to  be 
preceded  and  followed  by  special  seasons  of  prayer  and  work. 

Though  some  have  felt  that  Samokov  is  a  hardened,  God-forsaken  town 
which  nothing  can  move,  yet  at  tliese  special  services  the  experience  of 
Ichtiman  was  repeated  in  every  detail  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Night  after 
night  the  church  was  crowded  with  audiences  numbering  between  four  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred,  and  people  came  to  the  church,  often  to  every  one  of 
the  meetings — teachers,  officials,  prominent  socialists  and  others — who  were 
just  the  last  persons  we  had  ever  expected  to  see  at  a  religious  service  in  our 
church.  Samokov  showed  such  a  preparedness  for  the  gospel  as  we  had 
not  dared  hope  to  see,  and  deep  impressions  seem  to  have  been  made. 

From  Haskovo,  a  town  near  Philippopolis,  comes  a  story  of  similar 
import,  one  marked  feature  here  being  the  great  interest  in  cottage  prayer 
meetings.  People  are  so  interested  in  the  pure  and  simple  presentation  of 
the  gospel  that  even  former  persecutors  beg  eagerly  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing these  meetings  in  their  homes.  In  these  gatherings,  besides  singing, 
reading  of  Scripture  and  talks  on  some  live  evangelical  topic,  many  questions 
were  asked  about  gospel  teaching  and  Christian  living,  and  no  one  asked 
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unfair  or  skeptical  questions.  Often  these  meetings  were  prolonged  three 
hours  or  more,  the  people  being  ready  to  hear  still  more  and  more  of  the  old, 
old  story.  In  spite  of  cold,  muddy  and  rainy  weather  the  attendance  at  the 
church  kept  increasing  to  the  very  end,  the  building  being  full  to  overflowing. 

Thus  they  "  who  have  sown  in  tears  now  reap  in  joy,"  and  we  may  well 
add  our  prayers  to  theirs  that  the  good  work  may  go  on  till  all  the  country 
be  stirred  with  the  new  life. 

The  Institute  for  The  annual  report  of  the  International  Institute  for 
Girls  in  Spain.  Girls  in  Spain  brings  us  facts  of  great  interest  and 
encouragement.  The  school  numbers  forty-six  boarding  and  eight  day 
pupils,  with  a  faculty  composed  of  five  ladies.  Misses  Webb,  Page,  Bushee, 
^lorrison  and  Winger,  all  of  whom  are  missionaries  of  the  W.  B.  M.  and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Gulick  is  director  of  the  Institute.  They  are  now  housed 
in  three  neighboringr  houses  and  the  walls  of  the  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  Memo- 
rial  Hall,  the  noble  and  appropriate  memorial  to  the  devoted  founder  of  the 
school,  are  alreadv  going  up.  In  spite  of  some  sickness  and  manifest  dis- 
advantages, the  school  maintained  its  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  the 
pupils  passed  the  government  examinations  with  great  credit.  The  character 
and  the  work  of  the  graduates  fully  justify  our  warm  interest  in  this  institution. 


Congregational  Missions  in  Japan 

The  mission  of  the  x\merican  Board  in  Japan  has  now  twelve  stations  with 
seventy-one  workers,  two  of  whom  are  physicians.  Twenty-six  are  ordained 
missionaries,  and  all  but  three  of  these  are  married.  The  twenty-two  single 
women,  fourteen  of  vv^hom  are  cared  for  by  the  Woman's  Board,  are  scat- 
tered in  eleven  stations.  We  also  have  the  names  of  two  married  women  on 
our  rolls.  The  American  Board  has  forty-eight  ordained  native  pastors 
under  its  care,  with  forty-one  evangelists,  and  twenty-six  Bible  women,  a 
total  native  force  of  115.  Seventy-eight  Congregational  churches,  known  as 
the  Kumi-ai,  linked  together,  have  a  membership  of  io,693,Uhe  number 
of  men  being  greater  than  that  of  women.  We  have  ninety-one  Sunday 
schools,  with  3,015  pupils.  The  native  Japanese  gave  nearly  $25,000  for 
Christian  work  in  1903.  We  have  a  theological  school  with  twenty-two 
pupils,  a  college  for  young  men,  and  another  for  young  women,  five  board- 
ing schools  for  girls,  four  kindergartens,  and  a  training  school  for  kinder- 
garten teachers. 
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Chapters  from  the  Acts  of  Some  Modern  Apostles  in  Japan 

BY  H.  L. 

DURING  the  last  months  of  his  beautiful  and  blessed  life  Dr.  M.  L. 
Gordon,  though  battling  with  a  mortal  disease,  gathered  into  a 
volume  some  facts  of  his  own  experience  and  observation.  This 
book,  Thirty  Eventful  Tears  in  Japan^  is  of  fascinating  interest, 
and  is  full  of  impulse  and  cheer  to  those  who  watch  and  work  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Sunrise  Land.  Surely  no  Congregational 
woman  should  consider  her 
study  of  Japan  complete  till 
she  has  gained  the  knowl- 
edge and  felt  tlie  glow  which 
these  pages  will  impart.  We 
find  no  better  way  to  give  a 
view,  both  historical  and 
current,  of  evangelistic  work 
in  Japan  than  to  combine 
some  stories  from  Dr.  Gor- 
don's book  with  facts  from 
the  latest  reports. 

In  1869,  the  year  after  the 
Mikado  proclaimed  constitu- 
tional government  in  his  em- 
pire, the  young  men  in  our 
theological  seminaries  heard 
the  appeal,  unconscious 
though  it  was,  of  Japan  for 
a  real  gospel,  and  some  oi 
them  begged  the  different 
Boards  to  send  them  out  as 
missionaries.  Rev.  D.  C. 
Greene  and  his  wife  were 
the  first  to  go  from  the 
American  Board.    After  a 

tew  months  in  Tokyo  they  removed  to  Kobe,  a  newly  opened  port  which 
was  then  hardly  more  than  a  fishing  village.  The  strategic  wisdom  of  this 
move  to  Kobe  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  to  be  a  city  of  300,000 
mhabitants,  with  an  annual  commerce  of  many  millions,  and  a  center  of 
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manufacturing  and  commercial  activities.  Surely  it  must  be  a  different 
city  because  the  light  of  pure  truth  has  been  shining  there  through  all  these 
thirty-five  years. 

In  1871  and  1873  eight  more  valiant  soldiers  joined  the  mission,  Messrs. 
Gulick,  Davis,  Berry,  Gordon  and  their  wives.  The  country  had  only 
recently  been  opened  to  outsiders  after  years  of  seclusion,  and  the  people 
looked  at  missionaries,  as  at  all  other  foreigners,  vs^ith  mingled  suspicion, 
fear  and  hatred.  As  late  as  1884  the  members  of  the  Kyoto  station  re- 
ceived a  letter  addressed  "  To  the  four  American  barbarians,  Davis,  Gordon, 
Learned  and  Greene."  It  was  signed  by  "Patriots  in  the  City  of  Peace, 
believers  in  Shinto,"  and  closed  as  follows:  "I  speak  to  you  who  have 
come  with  words  which  are  sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  a  sword  in  the  heart, 
bad  priests,  American  barbarians,  four  robbers.  You  have  come  from  a 
far  country  with  the  evil  religion  of  Christ,  and  as  slaves  of  the  robber 
Neesima.  With  bad  teaching  you  are  gradually  deceiving  tlie  people  ;  but 
we  know  your  hearts,  and  hence  we  shall  soon  with  swords  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment of  heaven  upon  you.  .  .  .  Those  who  brought  Buddhism  to  Japan 
in  ancient  times  were  killed.  In  the  same  way  you  must  be  killed.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  defile  the  soil  of  Japan  with  your  abominable  blood. 
Hence,  take  your  families  and  go  quickly." 

Yet,  though  surrounded  by  much  that  was  hostile,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  missionaries  had  the  joy  of  seeing  some  seed  spring  into  beautiful  life. 
In  January,  1872,  the  missionaries  and  English-speaking  residents  of  all 
denominations  at  Yokohama  united  in  observing  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and 
some  Japanese,  private  pupils  of  the  missionaries,  were  present.  The  meet- 
ings continued  till  the  end  of  February,  and  after  the  first  week  or  two  the 
Japanese  were  on  their  knees  with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  entreat- 
ing God  that  he  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  as  on  the  early  church  and  the 
people  about  the  apostles.  Captains  of  men-of-war,  English  and  American, 
who  witnessed  the  scene  wrote,  "  The  prayers  of  these  Japanese  take  the 
heart  out  of  us,"  and  a  missionary  said  he  often  feared  that  he  should  faint, 
so  intense  was  the  feeling.  As  the  direct  result  of  these  meetings  the  first 
Japanese  Christian  church  was  organized  on  March  10,  1873.  It  consisted 
of  nine  young  men  baptized  on  that  day  with  two  older  men  who  had  been 
previously  baptized.  Many  of  those  first  believers  by  long  years  of  faithful, 
self-denying  service  have  given  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work  of  God 
in  their  heart  in  those  early  days. 

For  several  years  the  missionaries  were  not  allowed  to  preach  in  any 
public  way.  However,  two  avenues  of  approach  to  the  people  were  open, — 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language,  and  medical  treatment  and  instruc- 
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tion, — and  they  used  these  two  avenues  persistently  and  devotedly.  Many 
young  men  who  came  to  them  to  learn  English,  hoping  to  find  that  language 
an  open  sesame  to  places  of  wealth  and  power,  found  that  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  a  richer  treasure  than  the  language  in  which  they  are  set,  and 
some  became  earnest,  aggressive  Christians. 

So  with  the  work  of  the  physicians,  beginning  with  treatment  of  physical 
ailments,  it  quickly  grew  to  be  truly  evangelistic,  and  Dr.  Berry  soon  wrote  : 
''Daily  religious  exercises  are  conducted  at  the  hospital  by  four  native  Chris- 
tians. Tiie  medical  students  and  patients  show  great  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  religious  literature  is  kept  at  the  hospital." 

Kyoto  had  been  for  a  thousand  years  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Mikados,  and  Shintoism,  their  religion,  had  2,500  shrines  and  priests  in  the 
city.  It  was  also  the  center  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  which  had  there  3,500 
temples  and  8,000  priests.  Still  the  mission  felt  sure  that  this  was  the  place 
to  establish  the  much  needed  Christian  college,  and  after  countless  obstacles 
and  delays,  in  November,  1875,  the  first  Doshisha  school  was  opened,  with 
eight  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  Mr.  Neesima  and  Mr.  Davis.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  that  institution  from  this  small  beginning  to  its  present  enrollment 
of  522  pupils  is  a  most  interesting  story.  But  no  human  pen  can  tell  the 
influence  that  school  has  had  and  has  still  on  the  Japan  of  to-day. 

As  changing  conditions  of  the  country  allowed  them  more  freedom,  and 
as  their  unselfish  work  was  better  appreciated,  the  missionaries  adopted 
various  plans  to  spread  the  truth.  Mr.  Allchin  tells  of  a  single  tour  when 
he  preached  to  audiences  numbering  in  the  aggregate  15,000;  of  these  he 
says  at  least  13,000  heard  the  gospel  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  the  magic 
lantern  that  brought  them  to  hear. 

At  Osaka  a  missionary  army  was  formed  in  which  five  members  of  any 
church  can  form  a  company,  and  every  man  must  be  a  combatant.  Every 
week  these  companies  scatter  hand  bills  inviting  people  to  a  rally  at  the 
churches  where  pastors  of  the  churches  will  fire  volleys.  These  are  some  of 
the  fired  :  Is  there  a  God?  What  is  God.'*  What  is  man.?  Why  is  he  here.'* 
Where  is  he  going?  Sin  and  it<;  punishment.  Change  of  heart.  The  com- 
batants also  scatter  many  leaflets,  giving  names  and  residence  of  pastors, 
times  and  places  of  meetings,  and  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  main 
truths  of  Christianity.  This  method  of  work  sowed  much  gospel  seed,  and 
did  much  good. 

Much  work  has  also  been  done  by  touring,  and  our  letters  tell  of  many 
experiences,  often  amusing  and  always  wearisome,  of  this  part  of  a  mission- 
ary's life.  After  telling  of  travel  for  hours  in  cold  rain  or  snow,  of  stays  in 
inns  whose  only  heat  came  from  a  handful  of  coals  in  a  brazier,  of  the  dis- 
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comfort  of  sitting  long  on  the  upturned  soles  of  one's  feet,  he  adds;  '^Tlie 
evening  meeting  closes  at  ten,  and  at  this  late  and  weary  hour  your  friends, 
or  your  more  interested  hearers,  flock  into  your  room  for  a  sociable  of  one  or 
two  hours.  Gathered  around  the  brazier  with  tea  and  tobacco  they  talk  and 
talk.  If  the  missionary  and  his  helper  can  watch  and  wait  and  talk  on  and 
on  through  these  midnight  hours  they  will  do  more  for  individuals  than  by 
all  their  formal  teaching." 

The  missionary's  house  is  often  a  great  help  in  reaching  the  people.  Its 
semi-foreign  style  and  the  foreign  furniture  and  residents  make  it  an  object 
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of  curiosity,  and  on  some  single  days  hundreds  of  visitors  come  to  inspect 
the  strange  sight.  This  does  not  conduce  to  quiet  home  life  nor  to  study, 
but  it  gives  the  longed  for  opportunity  to  scatter  the  truth  widely.  Every 
visitor  receives  a  friendly  greeting  with  some  word  of  truth,  and  at  least  a 
tract  to  take  away.  Some  come  again  and  again  to  hear  more  about  the 
Christ,  that  they  may  go  home  and  tell  to  their  neighbors  all  the  wonderful 
story. 

The  zealous  and  faithful  work  of  the  native  evangelists  and  Bible  women 
have  been  of  unspeakable  value,  as  of  course  they  understand  their  country- 
men better  than  any  foreigner  possibly  can,  and  so  they  can  come  closer  to 
them.  The  number  of  these  faithful  workers  ought  to  be  multiplied,  and 
the  time  of  their  training  should  be  extended. 


Heart  Need  of  Japanese  Soldiers 


Since  the  oreaking  out  of  the  present  war  two  new  ways  for  special  evan- 
gelistic work  are  open  :  the  work  among  the  soldiers,  en  route^  in  camp  or 
in  hospital,  so  vividly  described  by  Mrs.  Pettee,  Miss  Case,  and  Miss  Colby 
in  recent  letters;  and  the  work  among  the  families  of  soldiers  left  behind  in 
loneliness  and  anxiety,  often  in  want.  We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  these 
special  opportunities  a  renewed  call  of  the  Master  to  a  warmer  devotion  and 
a  larger  grasping  of  a  work  which  he  has  already  greatly  blessed. 

Heart  Need  of  Japanese  Soldiers 

An  English  missionary  who  has  done  much  for  the  soldiers  as  they  passed  through 
Osaka  tells  us  somewhat  of  their  longing  for  help  in  the  stress  of  parting  from  home 
and  of  facing  death.    She  says  :  — 

When  their  meal  is  finished  the  soldiers  are  free  for  anything  that  can  be 
done  for  them,  and  as  one  begins  to  talk  to  a  group,  taking  perhaps  the 
title  of  the  paper  as  a  text,  or  the  wordless  book,  or  speaking  of  the  war- 
fare against  sin,  one  seldom  fails  to  find  one  or  two  men  soon  saying  with 
great  earnestness,  "  I  am  going  into  danger,  and  I  want  peace  of  heart 
more  than  anything.  How  can  I  get  it?"  or  "  How  can  I  be  saved,  does 
it  need  much  study?"  "  How  am  I  to  believe?"  "  Teach  me  to  pray,"  and 
so  on.  One  man  says  that  he  has  heard  this  teaching  before  and  is  sure 
that  it  is  true,  and  he  wants  part  of  the  real  Bible.  We  find  a  marked  St. 
John  for  him,  and  with  a  bright  face  he  says  that  now  he  can  know  all 
about  the  way  of  salvation  and  he  does  not  care  what  happens.  On  we  go 
to  another  group  and  find  the  same  eager  attention,  some  men  following  us 
from  one  to  another  and  so  listeniag  to  the  gospel  message  almost  the  whole 
time  that  they  are  in  the  station. 

The  bugle  soimds  and  they  go  back  to  the  train  about  twenty  minutes 
before  it  starts,  saying  they  are  sorry  to  have  to  go  and  would  not  unless 
they  must.  When  they  are  in  the  train  the  distribution  of  papei  s  begins, 
different  ones  being  given  as  far  as  possible  to  men  in  the  same  compart- 
ment. Hymn  sheets  are  also  distributed,  and  the  men  eagerly  ask  to  be 
taught  the  tunes,  and  a  hymn  is  sung  first  to  them  and  then  with  them, 
clamoring  going  on  meantime  in  the  otheV  carriages  where  the  men  fear 
that  time  may  not  be  left  for  them  to  be  taught. 

The  work  is  unique  in  its  opportunities  of  continuous  and  most  direct  and 
personal  talk,  pointing  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  those  who  seem  more 
anxious  to  hear  of  it  than  anything  else.    They  have  left  their  homes  and 
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their  responsibiHties  there,  and  are  to  some  extent  solemnized  by  the  thought 
of  what  lies  before  them,  and  they  really  want  to  hear  of  Christ.  Most  of 
them  have  brought  safety  charms  which  they  are  wearing,  but  they  feel  the 
need  of  something  more.  The  work  is  like  a  continuous  after-meeting, 
pointing  to  Christ  those  who,  though  many  of  them  very  ignorant,  are  yet 
earnestly  seeking  salvation.  As  the  missionary  or  the  Japanese  worker 
appears  with  his  literature,  ''What  have  you  there?"  is  often  asked. 
*'  Christian  books."  "  Oh,  Christianity  is  it.?  give  me  one,"  ''  and  to  me," 
"  and  me,"  and  so  on. 

Not  only  do  troop  trains  hurrying  westward  go  through  Osaka,  but 
ambulance  trains  bring  back  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  seat  of  war. 
The  through  trains  usually  pause  in  Osaka  for  an  hour  and  the  workers  can 
go  into  these,  sing  hymns  to  the  patients,  give  brief  talks  and  distribute 
papers,  being  treated  most  courteously  by  doctors  and  officers.  Officials 
will  come  to  say  that  she  has  five  minutes  or  two  minutes  more,  anxious  for 
her  to  go  on  as  long  as  she  can. 

In  the  hospital  a  young  officer  takes  us  from  ward  to  ward,  announcing 
in  a  loud  voice  who  we  are,  and  that  we  have  come  to  show  our  sympathy, 
and  to  tell  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation.  We  have  a  warm  welcome 
everywhere.  One  officer  who  took  around  another  visitor  told  the  men 
that  she  had  come  "  to  tell  them  how  to  be  sav^ed  from  sins,  even  heart 
sins." 

So  this  terrible  war  is  bringing  special  opportunities  for  telling  the  glad 
tidings  among  those  very  ready  to  hear.  Yet  such  numbers  of  them  are 
dying  on  the  battlefield,  dying  in  the  hospitals,  hungry  for  Christ,  and  the 
hunger  not  satisfied. 

Experiences  in  the  Wilds 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  year  ago,  largely  moved  thereto  by  oppressive 
restrictions  of  the  Portuguese  government,  our  mission  in  West  Central  Africa  de- 
cided to  transplant  the  station  at  Sakanjimba  to  a  place  outside  that  jurisdiction.  Not 
only  did  our  missionaries  make  the  change,  but  practically  all  their  people  went  with 
them,  so  that  they  planted  a  new  village  in  an  unoccupied  country.  A  letter  from  | 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodside  shows  us  something  of  their  life  at  Ondulu,  the  new  home : — 

We  are  fairly  well  housed,  although  our  present  quarters  are  temporary,  I 
as  we  are  living  now  in  a  building  that  will  serve  later  as  a  schoolhouse.  j 
We  are  well  into  the  wet  season  now,  and  the  dry  season  was  nearly  over 
before  we  could  know  that  we  should  build  here,  so  when  we  once  started 
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we  had  to  rush  things.  I  made  boxes  six  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  six 
inches  deep,  placing  them,  and  filling  them  with  mud.  In  this  way,  by 
setting  to  work  fellows  enough  to  make  a  complete  round  in  a  day,  the 
walls  rose  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  daily,  and  in  three  weeks  and  a  half  they 
were  up.  The  thickets  near  by  furnished  the  sticks  for  the  roof.  In  these 
thickets  are  many  wild  date  palms  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  these 
answer  very  well  for  plates.  Grass  for  thatching  was  not  far  to  seek,  so 
that  building  here  is  very  cheap.    This  house  is  twenty-four  by  forty-eight 
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feet  with  five  rooms,  and  the  small  rooms  will  be  convenient  for  class  rooms 
when  we  use  it  for  a  school. 

Tlie  young  people,  too,  are  fairly  well  housed,  and  our  village  has  now 
about  forty  houses.  We  have  now  as  many  houses  as  in  Sakanjimba,  and 
really  more  people  here  tlian  we  ever  had  tliere. 

For  school  this  year  we  put  up  a  large  shed  with  grass  sides  and  roof, 
about  fifteen  by  thirty  feet.  It  is  a  comfortable  room,  and  it  serves  also  for 
prayers  and  Sunday  services.  We  had  our  second  communion  service  here 
a  month  ago,  when  seven  were  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  church. 

We  had  a  bit  of  excitement  here  lately.    One  evening  we  heard  a  strange 
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noise,  and  found  that  a  calf,  which  had  persisted  in  sleeping  outside  the 
barbed  wire  fence  of  our  cattle  pen,  had  been  carried  off.  We  followed  the 
trail  a  few  rods  and  found  the  creature  with  its  neck  broken.  After  other 
animals  had  been  carried  off,  and  after  making  several  vain  attempts  to  kill 
the  marauder  by  setting  guns  for  him,  we  borrowed  a  large  lion  trap.  On 
the  fourth  morning  we  had  great  excitement,  for  we  had  caught  a  very  large 
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male  leopard  in  the  trap.  Most  of  our  people  had  never  seen  a  live  leopard 
at  such  close  quarters.  In  skinning  him  they  found  three  bullets,  where  he 
had  been  shot  at  different  times  by  native  guns.  Three  days  later  we  got 
a  hyena  in  the  trap.  That  was  ten  days  ago,  and  since  then  we  have  taken 
nothing,  though  we  know  that  such  animals  are  about.  *  When  Dr.  Wellman 
and  I  were  here  a  year  ago  a  lion  came  roaring  about  our  camp.  We  would 
like  to  get  one  in  our  trap,  for  I  think  the  people  would  come  from  far  to 
see  it. 

We  are  starting  our  garden  on  the  site  of  an  old  village,  a  village  of  fifty 
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or  more  years  ago.  It  seems  a  very-  rich  spot,  and  we  think  it  will  furnish 
plenty  of  garden  stuff  and  fruit.  We  are  one  thousand  feet  lower  than 
at  Sakanjimba,  which  was  too  dry  in  the  dry  season  to  be  a  good  place  for 
fruit.  We  have  set  out  a  goodl}'  number  of  young  trees — orange,  lemon, 
loquat,  guava,  peach,  with  bananas  and  plantains,  and  pineapple  and  straw- 
berry plants.  I  wish  I  could  get  some  coffee  plants,  for  I  am  sure  that  coffee 
would  do  well  here. 

The  people  of  the  nearest  villages  are  coming  to  Sunday  services  very 
well,  but  the  villages  are  not  very  large.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
them  very  much,  but  hope  to  see  them  more  in  future. 

The  health  of  all  has  been  excellent.  I  think  that  one  reason  for  the  good 
health  of  the  natives  is  that  they  have  had  plenty  to  eat,  as  since  we  first 
came  we  have  been  able  to  buy  abundance  of  food.  In  some  places  it  is 
pitiful  to  see  that  the  people  have  not  proper  food,  and  not  nearly  enough 
of  such  as  they  do  have.  This  is  doubtless  a  good  food  country,  and  after 
another  year  we  should  hear  no  word  of  hunger.  I  think  we  can  raise  rice 
and  wheat,  and  our  gardens  promise  well  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables  all  the 
year  around. 


OW  that  Japan  is  distinguishing  herself  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 


we  are  perhaps  inclined  to  emphasize  her  indebtedness  to  us  as  the 


first  to  waken  her  to  the  civilization  of  the  West.    If  we  stop  to  con- 


sider, however,  we  shall  find  that  the  debt  is  also  on  our  side  ;  among 
other  things,  for  many  of  our  handsomest  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 
Some  of  these  are  distinctively  Japanese  productions,  having  no  representa- 
tives native  to  this  country,  while  many  are  simply  varieties  of  species  already 
naturalized  in  America.  Generally  speaking,  these  introductions  from  Japan 
are  more  shapely  and  S3'mmetrical,  with  flowers  finer  and  more  delicate  than 
their  American  relatives,  as  their  cherry,  hydrangea  and  spiraea. 

Japan  maples  are  of  many  varieties,  all  of  which  have  their  leaves  delicate 
and  distinct,  some  handsomely  scalloped,  some  finely  cut,  and  some  curling 
at  the  edges.  Many  show  gay  coloring  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  tiie 
autumn  ;  the  leaves  of  some  are  variegated,  green  and  white,  mottled,  banded 
with  pink  on  the  edges,  or  having  the  veins  outlined  in  color.  A  striking 
and  representative  species  is  the  cut-leaved  purple  maple,  which  is  dwarf  and 
weeping.    The  leaves,  so  deeply  cut  as  to  be  fernlike,  are  a  beautiful  rose 
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color  when  yoking,  changing  as  the  season  advances  to  a  deep  and  constant 
purple.  The  young  growth  has  a  deep  crimson  hue,  and  is  long,  slender  and 
pendulous,  making  the  whole  tree  highly  decorative. 

Japanese  varieties  of  horse-chestnut,  elm,  poplar,  larch  and  juniper  have 
been  brought  to  us,  and  recently  a  Japan  oak,  with  very  large,  leathery, 
glossy  leaves.  One  Japanese  tree  has  become  so  common  in  both  city  and 
country  as  no  longer  to  seem  like  an  exotic,  the  ailanthus,  or  tree  of  heaven, 
which  has  been  roughly  described  as  a  butternut,  bearing  hydrangea  blos- 
soms. This  tree  is  very  useful,  as  it  grows  rapidly,  and  is  exempt  from  all 
diseases  and  insects,  and  while  not  graceful  in  shape,  has  elegant,  feathery 
pinnate  leaves,  and  great  clusters  of  seeds,  not  unlike  the  dried  hydrangea. 

The  one  tree  above  all  others  that  we  associate  with  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Rising  Sun  is  the  cherry,  which  is  such  a  favorite  in  Japanese  decoration. 
Two  varieties  of  weeping  Japan  cherries  are  especially  in  demand  as  orna- 
mental trees,  one  witli  single  white  blossoms,  the  other  with  rose  colored 
flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 

Japan  sends  us  also  evergreens :  the  tiger's-tail  spruce,  with  its  bushy 
sprays;  a  silvery  blue  spruce,  resembling  our  own  found  in  Colorado;  and 
the  umbrella  pine,  familiar  from  its  frequent  use  as  a  subject  in  decoration, 
each  cluster  of  needles  having  the  shape  of  a  perfect  parachute. 

Among  strictly  Japanese  trees,  two  are  well  established  in  California,  the 
camphor,  useful  as  a  shade  tree,  and  the  giant  cryptomerias,  with  their  huge, 
fern-like  leaves  and  generally  exotic  air.  We  find  one  very  foreign  looking 
Japanese  tree  thriving  in  New  England  parks  and  boulevards,  the  gingko,  or 
maidenhair  tree,  with  small  fan-shaped  leaves,  closely  resembling  the  Venus- 
hair  fern. 

The  Paulownia,  too,  or  Empress  tree,  magnificently  tropical,  is  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  our  Middle  Atlantic  States,  though  the  flower  buds  are  some- 
times killed  in  severe  winters.  This  tree  has  enormous  leaves,  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  blossoms,  appearing  in  May,  are  trumpet- 
shaped,  and  grow  in  large,  upright  panicles. 

We  borrow  many  shrubs  also  from  the  land  of  the  picturesque.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the  cydonia,  or  Japan  quince,  also 
called  Japonica,  as  \i par  excellence  entitled  to  the  name  which  is  shared  by 
most  of  its  floral  compatriots.  Another  long-established  favorite  is  the  For- 
sythia  or  golden  bell,  whose  clear,  yellow  flowers,  preceding  the  leaves, 
appear  very  early  in  spring,  and  are  among  the  first  blossoms  to  gladden  our 
eyes ;  familiar  also  are  the  Deutzias,  the  Weigelias,  and  Spiraeas. 

Japanese  lilacs  supplement  the  season  of  our  other  varieties :  one  kind^ 
with  purple  buds  and  white,  fragrant  flowers,  coming  two  weeks  after 
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the  ordinary  lilacs ;  while  another,  which  is  really  a  good-sized  tree,  with 
creamy  white,  odorless  blossoms,  comes  another  fortnight  later.  Persons 
fortunate  enougli  to  have  access  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  late  in  May  and 
early  in  June  can  see  the  Japanese  lilacs  in  their  glory,  as  well  as  other 
showy  Japanese  flowering  shrubs. 

A  very  distinguished  and  tropical  looking  importation  from  Japan  is  the 
magnolia,  compared  to  which  our  own  magnolia  is  poor  and  feeble.  At  least 
nine  different  varieties  have  been  introduced  from  Japan,  their  colors  shading 
from  white,  lavender  and  lilac,  down  to  dark  purple,  one  kind,  of  especial 
vitality,  blooming  in  both  June  and  September.  Our  own  showy  white  dog- 
wood is  such  a  pride  and  joy  that  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  superiority  . 
of  any  foreign  introduction,  but  the  Japanese  variety  is  even  more  beautiful^ 
the  blossoms  showing  ofli'  to  , better  advantage  on  the  branches,  while  the 
seeds  are  gayer  in  the  autumn.  One  of  the  commonest  importations  from 
Japan,  seen  everywliere  in  our  suburban  towns,  is  the  barberry,  with  its 
shining  green  foliage,  which  reddens  in  autumn,  furnishing  a  glowing  spot 
of  color  after  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  dull  and  brown,  while  the  scarlet 
berries  persist  until  spring.  A  favorite  hedge  plant  is  the  Japanese  privet, 
with  pure,  white  flowers,  and  long,  shining,  nearly  evergreen  leaves.  To 
some,  however,  the  ideal  for  hedges  is  the  holly  with  impenetrable  masses  of 
green,  universally  used  for  this  purpose  in  Japan.  The  hydrangea,  snow- 
ball, shrub  honeysuckle,  sophora,  dwarf  almond,  white  and  golden  kerria, 
angelica  tree,  spindle  bush  and  oleaster  all  come  from  Japan. 

Among  the  importations  which  we  could  least  afford  to  spare  are  the  irises, 
of  which  we  have  no  fewer  than  fifty  named  Japanese  varieties.  This  iris 
differs  from  the  German  in  being  broad  and  ffat  and,  in  blossoming  later, 
while  in  form  and  beauty  it  excels  any  other  type.  The  stately  flowers  are 
often  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  ai^d  of  wonderfully  rich  and  varied  col- 
oring, appearing  in  many  shades  of  red,  as  well  as  in  the  commoner  purples 
and  blues.    Japan  sends  us  also  several  fine  varieties  of  lilies. 

From  Japan  we  obtain  our  pretty  fern  balls,  the  rhizomes  being  collected 
by  the  country  people,  and  wound  about  balls  of  moss,  ready  to  grow  when 
saturated  with  water. 

The  crimson  rambler  rose  comes  from  Japan,  as  does  the  multiflora 
Japonica,  introduced  a  century  ago.  The  rugosa  roses,  both  red  and  white, 
are  exceedingly  ornamental  with  their  glossy  foliage  and  showy  single  flowers. 
These  continue  to  blossom  by  ones  and  twos  after  the  season  is  past,  and 
have  been  seen  in  November  among  the  scarlet  berries  of  their  earlier  sisters. 
Perhaps  the  loveliest  ot  all  our  Japanese  roses  is  the  memorial  rose,  a  low 
trailing  species  which  creeps  over  the  ground  almost  as  closely  as  ivy,  with 
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fragrant  flowers  of  a  pure  white,  growing  profusely  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

For  the  many  varieties  of  clematis,  white  and  purple ;  the  climbing  honey- 
suckle with  white  flowers  turning  to  yellow  ;  the  rich,  luscious  wistaria 
and  the  chrysanthemum,  we  are  indebted  to  tlie  flower-loving  Japanese. 

Although  our  list  is  so  long,  we  must  not  close  without  mentioning  the 
familiar  ampelopsis  or  Boston  ivy,  whose  overlapping  leaves  cover  unsightly 
brick  walls  with  a  mass  of  restful  green.  In  autumn  their  vivid  rich  coloring 
of  scarlet,  crimson  and  yellow,  is  a  joy  to  all  beliolders.  For  it  alone  we 
should  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  land  whence  it  came. 


Missionary  Letters 

TURKEY 


MISS  ELY  STARTING  ON  A  TOUR  NEAR  BITLIS 

A  view  taken  by  Miss  Ely  a  few  miles  from  home,  on  setting  out  for  a  tour, 
November,  1903. 

Nimrud  Dagh  appears  in  the  background,  one  of  the  largest  perfect  craters  in  the 
world.  The  building  at  the  right  is  Bashkhan  or  Persian  Khan,  a  large  structure 
placed  near  the  high  bleak  moor  about  five  miles  beyond  Bitlis  city,  where  severe 
storms  often  overtake  travelers.  Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  seeking  shelter  in 
this  building,  erected  by  wise  forethought  and  humane  provision  long  years  ago. 
Once  on  a  tour  with  a  Bible  reader  we  gladly  and  gratefully  took  refuge  here  for  a 
night.    We  had  been  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  cold,  and  had  we  not 
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been  able  to  reach  this  shelter — which  we  did  long  after  dark — we  should  probably 
have  perished  on  the  moor.  The  Khan  was  then  in  a  semi-ruinous  condition,  but  it  is 
now  repaired  and  a  guard  station.  The  group  in  the  foreground  consists  of  Pastor 
Krekore,  of  Moosh,  a  zabtieh,  a  baggage  animal  and  a  servant,  and  Miss  Ely's  horse 
held  by  a  traveler.    A  caravan  is  seen  a  little  in  the  background. 


SHEIKAOOB,    AN  ARMENIAN   AND  CIRCASSIAN  VILLAGE  NEAR  BITLIS 

A  view  of  Sheikaoob,  a  wholly  Armenian  village  save  as  latterly  Koords'and  some 
Circassians  have  settled  there.  Formerly  it  had  two  hundred  houses,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  population  have  left  the  place,  many  of  them  having  felt  obliged  to  flee  to 
Koordish  or  Circassian  villages  where  they  now  lead  a  wretched  life  serving  the  people 
whose  protection  they  sought.  A  former  pupil  with  her  family  has  lately  taken  retuge 
in  Bitlis  to  escape  this  servitude  which  often  involves  a  sacrifice  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Several  girls  have  come  to  the  Bitlis  school  from  this  place  and  been  edu- 
cated, and  a  graduate  was  for  some  time  a  Bible  reader  there.  Three  girls  from 
Sheikaoob  now  in  the  Mt.  Holyoke  School  will,  on  account  of  present  disturbances, 
be  unable  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  long  vacation. 

Miss  Mary  A.  C.  Ely  writes  from  Bitlis  : — 

A  very  severe  storm  keeps  me  indoors,  in  vvliich  I  am  the  more  content 
since  my  sister  is  at  the  school.  She  says  the  days  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  so  short  that  she  needs  to  be  there  evenings,  and  this  is  the  third  time  in 
succession  she  has  stayed  there  all  night.    We  have  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
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even  according  to  the  Bitlis  standard,  considerably  over  two  feet  within  two 
days.  This  morning  it  is  blowing  furiously,  and  strong  men  have  all  they 
can  do  to  get  about.  Doubtless  calm  will  follow  and  the  paths  soon  be  made 
passable.  I  am  most  glad  and  thankful  to  say  that  the  sad  disquietude  of  the 
summer  appears  much  reduced  ;  would  that  we  could  reasonably  expect  per- 
manently so.  Personally  we  are  comforted,  resting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty  ^Vings — that  safe  and  sure  retreat. 

It  being  considered  every  way  prudent  and  circumstances  favorable,  I 
made  a  short  tour  in  November,  visiting  some  near  villages  and  a  couple  of 
out-stations  on  the  lake  shore.  My  escort  Consisted  of  a  good  zabtieh^  a 
young  teacher  for  one  of  the  villages,  and  a  faithful  servant.  It  is  always 
a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  go  out  into  the  outside  field,  and  to  do  what  we  can 
to  comfort  and  help  the  jDeople  in  their  efforts  to  lead  Christian  lives.  And 
no  less  is  it  our  aim  and  joy  to  tell  the  "old,  old  story"  to  new  listeners — 
some  of  whom  seem  longing  for  just  this  message,  to  arouse  in  tliem  hope 
and  courage.  It  is  most  delightful  to  meet  sweet  tokens  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  in  our  joyful  reception  by  former  pupils,  and  to  note  signs  of  progress 
in  better  lives. 

I  ate  my  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  a  little  stone  hut  out  on  a  bleak  moor  a 
few  miles  from  home.  Though  my  surroundings  were  extremely  rude  and 
my  noonday  meal  meager,  yet  I  can  assure  you  I  was  most  thankful  that  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  be  otice  more  engaged  in  this  evangelistic  work  for 
which  I  have  special  desire  and  love.  After  a  sliort  rest  and  having  giv^en 
my  good  horse  a  little  clover,  I  pressed  on  to  a  village  where  we  have  former 
pupils.  How  pleasant  to  recognize  them  even  at  quite  a  distance.  Their 
dress,  manner,  intelligence,  language,  all  testify  to  the  uplifting  influences 
they  have  received.  The  family  comprised  tiiirty  persons  and  I  found  ample 
opportunity  to  speak  to  groups  of  them  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

One  of  Miss  Ely's  Bible  women  sends  these  glimpses  of  her  work  : — 

A  girl  not  from  our  community  (that  is,  she  is  from  a  Gregorian  family)  has 
suffered  considerable  opposition  and  many  threats  because  she  would  not 
work  on.  Sunday.  She  knows  how  to  read,  and  from  this  and  hearing  our 
instructions  she  has  been  influenced  to  make  a  decision  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
and  says  that  she  "  shall  strive  even  unto  death."  She  says,  "  On  three 
occasions  I  have  received  a  manifest  punishment  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  ; 
at  one  time  when  using  a  sickle,  compelled  by  my  brother,  I  cut  my  hand 
badly." 

A  few  days  ago  a  dear  sister  came  and  said,  As  I  sat  in  my  house 
sewing,  the  thought  came  to  my  heart,  '  Is  there  not  indeed  someone  sitting 
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in  darkness  that  I  ought  to  go  to  and  what  I  have  freely  received  try  freely  to 
give  her?'"  This  woman  has  many  helpful  ideas  and  comes  regularly  to 
our  meetings. 

From  our  boarding  school  in  Adabazar,  in  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  Miss  Mary 
Kinney  sends  this  good  word  : — 

As  you  already  know  we  have  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  here, 
and  while  it  is  not  connected  with  the  Protestant  church,  which  Is  in  the 
same  enclosure  with  our  school  buildings,  we  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
work,  and  do  all  we  can  among  the  people  of  the  parish. 

In  our  boarding  department  this  year  are  forty-seven  girls  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  forty-seven  girls  to  mould  into  beautiful  women.  I 
wonder  if  you  realize  all  that  this  means  for  Turkey,  a  country  where  until 
recent  years  woman  was  not  a  person  whom  others  ought  to  respect.  Even 
now  our  girls  have  to  make  their  own  place,  and  they  are  yet  very  young  to 
realize  all  that  this  means  of  application  and  sacrifice  on  their  part  while 
they  are  in  school.  My  heart  often  aches  for  them  when  I  see  how  mucli  is 
expected  from  them  wdiile  they  are  still  too  young,  it  seems  to  me,  to  see  the 
stern  side  of  life. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  our  girls  who  is  now  a  member  of  our  senior 
class,  and  will  leave  us  this  summer  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world. 
She  is  a  girl  seventeen  years  old,  and  came  here  five  years  ago  from  Zeitoon. 
She  was  an  awkward,  homely,  ill-dressed  child  with,  however,  a  bright 
mind  and  a  strong  temper.  At  first  she  found  it  hard  to  accustom  herself 
to  the  life  here,  so  different  from  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  she 
soon  got  used  to  us,  and  from  the  first  she  showed  herself  an  apt  pupil. 
Her  temper  often  got  her  into  trouble,  but  she  has  bravely  tried  to  control 
it,  and  for  two  years  she  has  had  no  strong  outburst.  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
the  impression,  however,  that  she  has  completely  conquered  it,  because  she 
often  shows  that  she  has  not  entirely  lost  her  old  nature.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  a  real  Christian,  and  that  she  is  trying  to  follow  her  Master 
to  the  best  of  her  ability.  She  will  go  back  to  Zeitoon  in  June,  and  you 
can  perhaps  imagine  how  glad  her  mother  will  be  to  see  her  after  all  this 
five  years'  absence.  We  hope  she  is  going  to  be  a  real  blessing  in  Zeitoon, 
and  is  going  to  pass  along  to  those  less  fortunate  than  herself  some  of  the 
good  things  she  has  received  here.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  deal  is 
expected  of  her  for  a  girl  only  seventeen  years  old.'*  I  think  it  is  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  to  put  upon  so  young  a  girl,  and  yet  we  have  many 
such  who  go  out  from  here  to  be  leaders  and  examples  to  their  people. 

We  have  this  year  twenty-two  graduates  teaching  in  various  places  in  this 
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country,  and  we  hear  good  reports  from  them  in  regard  to  their  work.  Our 
present  senior  class  has  twelve  members,  and  of  these  girls  at  least  five  will 
be  teachers,  and  first  class  ones,  too,  if  we  can  judge  from  present  appear- 
ances. Pray  for  these  dear  girls,  dear  friends,  that  they  may  shine  for  the 
Master  in  whatever  place  they  may  be.  The  work  which  is  open  for  them 
to  do  is  immeasurable,  and  they  need  great  tact  and  wisdom  to  do  it 
successfully. 

One  branch  of  our  work  which  is  always  most  enjoyable  is  the  kinder- 
garten. The  children  never  disappoint  us  in  any  way,  but  are  always 
responsive  and  appreciative  of  all  we  do  for  them.  They  had  a  most  de- 
lightful time  this  year  over  their  Christmas  entertainment,  which  came  just 
before  the  oriental  Christmas,  January  19th.  The  thing  that  pleased  them 
most  was  Santa  Claus  really  coirjing  down  the  chimney  (one  of  our  girls 
was  dressed  in  costume,  and  she  did  it  beautifully).  The  presents  Santa 
Claus  brought  were  some  of  them  ones  which  you  sent  us  in  those  beautiful 
boxes  last  year.  You  see  your  great  generosity  has  enabled  us  to  give  the 
children  two  years  of  great  joy,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  faces  of  the 
little  tots  I  am  sure  you  would  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  the  labor  you  spent 
in  sending  the  boxes  to  us. 

I  have  already  taken  too  much  of  your  time  I  fear,  and  yet  I  haven't  begun 
to  tell  you  all  the  encouraging  tilings  which  I  might  in  connection  with  this 
work  of  yours.  God  has  richly  blessed  us  here,  and  we  believe  he  has 
richer  blessings  in  store  for  us.  Pray  for  us,  dear  friends,  that  we  may 
never  be  discouraged  but  may  always  work  in  faith,  believing  that  he  will 
use  what  we  do. 

We  began  school  to-day  after  the  holidays  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  get  into 
running  order.  Unfortunately  too,  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  schools  and  col- 
leges comes  to-morrow,  so  it  makes  a  break  which  will  make  it  even  harder 
to  get  into  working  order. 

I  hope  we  may  have  a  very  helpful  day  to-morrow.  We  have  a  service  in 
the  morning  conducted  by  the  trustees  of  the  school.  This  is  about  the  only 
occasion  at  which  the  trustees  and  the  girls  come  together.  We  usually 
have  a  good  many  graduates  present  also  and  that  helps  make  the  day  a  very 
pleasant  one.  After  this  general  meeting,  the  alumnae  association  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  and  our  Gregorian  graduates  often  say  that  they  live  on  the 
strength  of  these  meetings  all  the  year.  It  is  the  one  chance  of  the  year  for 
many  of  them  to  attend  the  prayer  meeting  and  they  enjoy  every  moment  of 
it.  In  the  afternoon  the  girls  have  class  meetings,  all  but  the  younger  class 
conducting  their  own  service.  Tliis  dav  usually  gives  us  teachers  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  some  individual  work  with  the  girls  and  we  feel  that  a 
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good  many  girls  date  the  beginning  of  their  Christian  life  to  the  day  of 
prayer.  These  opportunities  of  helping  our  girls  in  this  way  become  more 
and  more  precious  to  me  every  year.  It  seems  as  if  girlhood  looks  more 
sweet  as  I  grow  older  and  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  to  give  a  helping 
hand  once  in  awhile  to  our  dear  girls. 

Miss  Grisell  M.  McLaren  writes  from  Van,  Turkey,  December  31,  1904: — 

My  orphan  girls  are  all  very  much  interested  in  sewing  for  poor  children. 
They  have  given  up  the  only  meat  that  they  have  in  a  week  in  order  to  get 
money  to  buy  material.  They  will  do  this  six  weeks  in  all  and  so  will  have 
not  a  little  to  give. 

Poverty  and  suffering  are  awful  this  winter.  We  have  again  opened  up  a 
relief  department,  and  many  come  to  apply  for  bread  tickets.  The  money 
has  come  from  Germany.  In  spite  of  trouble  and  suffering  the  people  are 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  truth,  and  every  Sunday  young  men  go  out  to  sev- 
eral villages  to  hold  services,  while  our  new  church,  large  as  it  is,  is  almost 
too  small  for  those  who  wish  to  come.  Over  one  hundred  children  come 
every  Sunday,  and  we  have  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  teachers  for  them. 

We  are  having  a  cholera  epidemic  just  now.  It  is  worse  among  the  sol- 
diers, of  whom  many  have  died  during  the  last  two  months,  and  the  Christians 
who  get  it  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  barracks.  The  Turkish 
doctors  deny  that  it  is  cholera,  and  even  deny  that  soldiers  have  died  when 
the  cemeteries  are  full  of  new  made  graves.  One  of  our  ex-orphan  boys 
died,  and  Dr.  Ussher  made  post-mortem  and  has  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  cholera.  It  is  a  mercy  that  the  weather  is  so  cold  or  it  would  be  awful 
here,  and  unless  it  can  be  stopped  before  spring  there  will  be  but  few  Turks 
left  in  Van.  With  cholera  here,  and  a  massacre  apparently  inevitable  in 
the  spring,  we  are  hardly  in  an  enviable  position  here,  but  we  do  not  fear. 

AFRICA 

Miss  Laura  C.  Smith  writes  from  Umzumbe  Home,  Natal,  October  17,  1904: — 

At  last  I  feel  fairly  well  settled,  at  least  until  Mrs.  Malcolm  leaves  us  for  her 
rest  and  change,  and  I  am  obliged  to  step  into  her  place.  I  dread  very  much 
to  undertake  the  responsibility,  and  my  only  consolation  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  one  else  for  the  place,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  do  better  than  nobody. 
Mrs.  Malcolm  is  very  tired  indeed,  and  in  sore  need  of  the  anticipated  rest. 
She  is  an  inveterate  worker,  and  despite  weariness  insists  always  in  carrying 
the  heaviest  end  of  the  load.  We  are  afraid  that  when  she  does  at  last  give 
up  that  she  will  go  all  to  pieces,  though  perhaps  she  will  surprise  us  by 
recuperating  much  better  than  we  dare  hope. 
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We  have  something  over  one  hundred  girls  here  this  term,  not  as  many 
as  some  terms,  but  quite  enough  to  fill  comfortably  our  limited  room.  Our 
building  plans  are  somewhat  at  a  standstill  waiting  for  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  in  the  mission  to  be  able  to  come  down  here  and  look  over  the 
ground  and  advise  ns.  The  girls  have  recently  been  bringing  the  bricks  up 
from  the  valley  where  they  were  made  into  our  yard.  They  have  brought 
them  up  on  their  heads  four  at  a  time,  a  slow  and  tedious  method  to  us  ma- 
chine loving  Americans,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  Africa's  usual  pace.  The 
season  has  been  a  very  dry  one  so  far,  and  the  prospect  for  crops  is  bad.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet,  but  late  enough  so  that  one  begins  to  feel  a  little  anxious, 
and  to  feel  great  sympathy  with  the  natives  who  live  so  largely  on  the 
products  of  their  gardens. 

I  note  certain  interesting  signs  of  progress  in  coming  back  into  the  work 
after  five  years'  absence,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  signs  of  Euro- 
peanizing,  which  does  not  always  by  any  means  carry  with  it,  unfortunately, 
growth  in  grace.  For  one  thing  the  people  have  found  their  names  by 
which  they  wish  to  be  called.  Zulus  have  many  names.  There  are  tribe 
names,  and  clan  names,  sometimes  several  interchangeable  names  for  the 
clan.  Then  there  is  the  father's  name  or  names,  and  tlie  names  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  Following  the  usual  English  custom  we  were  very  apt  to  call 
a  child  by  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  father  as  a  surname.  Others  called 
themselves  by  their  clan  name  and  others  again  by  tlie  tribe  name.  So  that 
four  or  five  children  of  a  single  family  might  all  write  the  family  narqe 
entirely  different  so  that  no  one  would  imagine  that  they  were  in  any  way 
related,  and  each  one  be  quite  correct.  But  since  my  return  I  notice  that  as 
a  whole  they  seem  to  have  settled  down  on  their  tribe  names  as  surnames. 
Some  of  the  tribes  are  very  large,  so  that  some  of  the  names  are  even  less 
distinguishing  than  that  of,  say.  Miss  Smith.  They  are  using  more  and 
more  our  English  titles  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss,  and  whereas,  when  I  went 
away  our  teachers  were  Ella  and  Fanny,  they  are  now  Miss  Monyana  " 
and  "  Miss  Cole."  One  can  scarcely  help  regretting  this  aping  of  European 
customs,  and  yet  if  we  ourselves,  their  examples  and  teachers,  insist  upon 
being  called  by  our  surnames  with  the  proper  prefix,  I  suppose  that  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  desire  the  same  as  they  take  up  with  our  ways. 
There  is  a  very  appreciable  increase,  too,  in  the  number  of  dressed  natives. 
Until  very  recently  it  was  a  sign  of  a  leaning  toward  Christianity,  unless  it 
meant  that  a  native  had  been  working  in  one  of  the  towns  where  they  are 
forced  to  dress.  But  now  hundreds  are  putting  on  clothes  simply  because 
they  wish  to.  About  the  towns  one  sees  a  painful  array  of  secondhand  gar- 
ments, cast-off  finery  of  some  white  woman,  now  coixie  to  filth  and  rags,  its 
tattered  lace  and  furbelows  a  melancholy  testimony  to  its  original  estate. 
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The  desire  for  education  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  it  have  also  ad- 
vanced. The  raising  of  the  standards  for  teachers  has  temporarily  set  back 
the  schools,  but  after  a  few  years  a  better  grade  of  schools  will  be  the  result. 
We  have  fewer  runaway  girls  at  Umzumbe,  and  fewer  come  without  any 
previous  tuition  than  when  I  went  away  five  years  ago,  although  the  school 
as  a  whole  is  much  larger.  This,  I  think,  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  kraal  schools  have  been  opened  round"  about,  and  the  parents  are 
increasingly  willing  tliat  the  girls  should  go  to  these  schools.  They  consent, 
too,  more  readily  to  their  coming  to  the  boarding  school.  There  have  been, 
as  far  as  I  recall,  only  two  determined  and  in  the  end  successful  attempts  to 
get  girls  away  from  us  by  their  parents  or  friends.  They  both  finally  pre- 
vailed on  the  plea  of  alarming  illness  in  the  home,  and  while  we  did  not 
believe  the  statements  we  could  not  say  certainly  that  no  one  was  sick  in 
their  distant  homes,  nor  could  the  poor  girls  know  whether  they  were  being 
lied  to  or  not.  So  back  they  went  to  their  heathen  homes,  and  we  have 
known  notliing  of  them  since. 

Others  have  frequently  written  of  the  very  marked  advance  of  tlie  people 
into  independence  and  sometimes  insolence,  as  it  involves  the  main  problem 
of  our  era.  In  the  schools  we  are  not  so  conscious  of  this  attitude  as  are 
those  who  are  dealing  with  the  churches,  but  the  upper  classes  in  tlie  schools 
require  a  very  firm  strong  hand  to  hold  them.  One  realizes  afresh  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Saviour's  words  of  blessing  upon  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  childlike, 
and  the  humble  who  are  able  with  a  teachable  spirit  to  enter  into  the  larger 
life.  Small  natures  are  so  soon  puffed  up  with  a  little  learning.  There  is 
no  special  religious  movement  obvious  at  present,  just  a  healthy,  moral  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  feel  sure  many  a  sterling  character  is  being  developed 
which  will  be  to  God's  honor.    It  is  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Stimson  written  at  Kamundongo  on  December  19,  1904,  tell  us  : 

We  had  an  invitation  to  go  to  Chisamba,  but  as  some  of  my  girls  were 
going  to  be  married,  I  did  not  think  it  best  for  the  mother  to  go  away  and 
leave  them.  Their  wedding  day  is  the  one  event  in  their  lives  and  so  we 
like  to  make  that  day  as  bright  as  possibe.  Six  of  my  girls  belong  to  the 
catechumen's  class  and  are  doing  well.  It  is,  indeed,  encouraging  to  see  the 
unmarried  girls  deciding  to  be  Christians.  The  girls  are  haop}^  in  their  new 
houses  and  they  frequently  are  heard  singing  hymns  in  their  compound. 
They  cause  me  very  little  trouble  now.    Miss  Redick  and  I  used  to  have 

times"  witli  them,  when  we  lived  down  below,  but  they  are  usually  pretty 
good  now,  for  which  I  am  very  tliankfuL  .  .  . 

In  the  meeting  for  the  out-station  teachers  I  just  give  them  a  few  verses 
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for  the  week  and  then  they  give  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  previous  week. 
Then  we  have  a  short  season  of  prayer,  and  these  little  meetings  are  very 
interesting.  The  teachers  do  quite  a  little  personal  religious  work  in  their 
schools,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not  working  simply  for  the  pay  they  get. 


The  Winter  of  1 904-05  in  Japan 

BY  MISS  ADELAIDE  DAUGHADAY 

BECAUSE  of  pressing  work  your  good  letter  was  put  away  with 
others  to  be  answered  during  the  winter  holidays,  as  I  hoped  to  have 
some  leisure  then.  Vain  hope  !  I  have  been  even  busier  at  this 
time,  although  on  different  lines.  As  you  know,  perhaps,  the  Jap- 
anese custom  is  to  begin  the  new  year  in  the  best  way  (that  they  know),  so 
just  before  the  c,lose  of  the  year  new  garments  are  made,  all  houses  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  old  debts  settled,  and  the  people  greet  the  new  year,  happy, 
smiling,  care  free.  Where  we  can,  we  conform  to  the  social  customs,  but 
my  house  cleaning  was  rendered  more  difficult  this  year  by  the  illness  of  my 
major  domo.  Now  for  three  weeks  the  house  has  been  thronged  with  New 
Year's  callers,  some  of  them  remaining  for  hours,  others  taking  dinner 
with  me. 

Making  congratulatory  New  Year  calls  is  a  pleasant  custom  here.  Our 
friends  are  polite,  responsive  and  appreciative,  and  we  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  speak  "the  word  in  season,"  and  give  Christian  literature, 
but — another  duty  is  to  reply  to  all  congratulatory  post  cards  received  at 
this  time.  These  sometimes  run  up  into  the  hundreds.  We  should  be  very 
sorry  if  our  Japanese  friends  did  not  remember  us  in  this  way,  so  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  cheerfully  the  time  necessary  to  them,  and  to 
returning  the  Christmas,  old  year,  and  New  Year  gifts.  Then  we  crowd 
the  letters  waiting  to  be  written  into  possible  gaps.  This  year  New  Year's 
day  occurred  on  Sunday  and  we  missionaries  set  trays  at  the  door  for  cards 
and  carried  on  Sunday  work  as  usual.  Many  callers  came,  but  it  was  a 
good  lesson  to  them  in  observing  the  sacred  rest  day.  Although  the  regula- 
tion congratulatory  calls  were  made  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  there  seemed 
at  first  to  be  a  prevailing  undertone  of  sadness  unusual  to  this  merry  people, 
for  the  awful  seriousness  of  war  is  being  more  and  more  forced  upon  them  ; 
but  soon  banzais  (hurrahs)  were  mingled  with  omedetos  (congratulations), 
as  the  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur  came  to  be  well  known.  Then  the  sound 
of  rockets  fiUed  the  air  night  and  day  and  a  great  wave  of  joy  swept  over  the 
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land.    Monster  lantern  processions  were  quickly  organized,  but  everything 
was  quiet  and  decorous.     Even  the  meetings  each  night  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer  were  not  interrupted.    Is  this  the  first  gleam  of  the  dawn  of  peace 
For  this  we  pray. 

Instead  of  hindering  Christian  work  the  war  seems  to  be  affording  new 
opportunities.  Women's  patriotic  associations  to  sew  for  the  soldiers,  and  also 
to  relieve  suffering  among  their  destitute  families,  and  concerts  held  for  the 
same  purpose  unite  Christians  and  non-Christians  in  a  common  cause,  foreign 
and  native.  Workers  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  war,  missionary,  laymen,  and 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both  foreign  and  Japanese,  under  the  name  of 
"  comforters,"  are  giving  sj^iritual  and  physical  comfort  in  many  ways. 
Commanding  officers  are  deeply  impressed  with  this  work,  and  facilitate  it 
whenever  possible.  Not  only  music,  literature.  Christian  services,  sta- 
tionery for  correspondence,  but  the  phonograph  also  is  playing  an  important 
part.  This  war  is  unique,  not  only  in  the  humane  measures  that  one  side  is 
showing,  but  in  the  application  of  newest  scientific  discoveries  by  both. 
The  Japanese  show  a  magnanimity  in  their  treatment  of  Russian  wounded 
and  captives  worthy  of  the  highest  Christian  civilization,  and  the  tone  of  the 
newspapers  and  daily  conversation  is  wonderfully  free  from  bitterness  and 
harsh  criticism.  The  brave  veteran,  who  has  been  commanding  the  invest- 
ing army  before  Port  Arthur,  has  had  his  heart  wrung  by  the  loss  of  his 
two  sons  in  battle — his  only  children.  Before  the  surrender  it  was  proposed 
to  have  a  grand  military  service  to  show  them  great  honor,  but  General  Nogi 
said,  "Wait !  If  Port  Arthur  does  not  fall  soon  you  may  have  a  funeral  for 
my  sons  and  myself  at  the  same  time." 

My  weekly  Bible  and  English,  five  classes,  and  work  for  children,  temper- 
ance, and  in  the  hospitals  go  on  as  usual.  In  Sapporo  we  are  much  encour- 
aged by  the  return  of  the  Rowlands,  and  by  the  coming  of  a  Japanese  Bible 
woman,  a  long  felt  need.  Also  the  Iwamizana  church,  pastorless  since 
early  spring  of  last  year,  has  secured  a  good  minister,  whose  wife  also  prom- 
ises to  be  efficient.  I  am  much  interested  in  this  town — a  large  railway  cen- 
ter— and  go  there  once  a  month  for  evangelistic  work.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Row- 
land are  doing  a  great  deal  for  another  pastorless  church  in  the  important 
seaport  of  Otarn. 

A  Missionary's       "I  have  one  desire,  which  is  yours  all,  that  God's  king- 
WisH.  dom  may  speedily  come  in  our  own  hearts  and  all  over  the 

world.  Why  do  Christians  live,  if  not  to  be  soul  winners  for  Christ?  " — Har- 
riet Seymour, 
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Qivc  llgbt  to  tbem  tbat  sit  In  Daclinces— Luke  i.  79 
Helps  for  Leaders 

WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A  WAY 
BY  MRS.  CHARLES  D.  KEENER 

THROUGH  causes  beyond  our  control,  we  began  our  season's  work 
with  our  May  Day  pledge  to  the  Woman's  Board  and  other  gifts  still 
to  be  made  good,  and  yet  with  our  number  of  workers  on  which  to 
depend  much  reduced.  This  raised  at  once  the  question,  How 
shall  we  make  more  money  than  ever  with  a  smaller  constituency?  Our 
.gifts  had  usually  been  made  through  mite  boxes — opened  three  times  a  year, 
our  collections  and  membership  fees — and  the  selling  at  each  New  Year  of 
the  American  Board  almanacs. 

Our  first  move,  suggested  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Worlds  was  to  purchase  a  gross  of  paperweights,  having  under  each  glass  a 
photograph  of  our  pastor  and  our  church,  and  in  selling  tliem  for  twenty- 
-  five  cents  each,  we  made  about  twelve  cents  apiece.  This  enabled  us  to 
redeem  our  pledge  for  1903  before  the  first  of  February,  1904  ;  but  that  was 
allowing  our  indebtedness  to  stand  too  long,  so  we  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  earn  our  1904  pledge  before  that  j^ear  had  expired.  Well- 
made  plans  were  upset  by  the  enforced  absence  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and 
thus  the  last  of  the  spring  meetings  found  us  with  an  almost  empty  treasury. 
But  work  began  in  earnest  in  October,  and  with  the  help  of  several  grown- 
up friends  and  the  i-eally  earnest  eflfbrts  of  many  of  the  children  we  were 
able  to  announce  for  the  last  of  November  a  Santa  Glaus  sale,  and  the  public 
were  assured  that  here  they  would  find  Ghristmas  gifts  suitable  for  friends 
of  all  ages.  An  announcement  to  this  effect,  besides  being  on  our  church 
calendar  and  in  our  local  paper,  was  used  when  the  eventful  day  came  on  a 
long  scroll  over  the  folding  doors  of  the  primary  class  room  where  our  little 
sale  was  held.  Our  principal  table  was,  of  course,  the  "Ghristmas  table" 
decorated  with  Ghristmas  greens  and  tinsel  tree  decorations.  Many  sorts  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  M'ere  sold  here,  adapted  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  "  grown-ups." 

As  our  missionary  gifts  last  year  were  not  only  for  Japan  but  also  for 
Indians  and  Eskimos,  all  our  basketry  and  most  of  the  children's  articles 
were  placed  on  a  table  decorated  with*^  Indian  curios,  loaned  by  one  of  our 
deacons,  and  skins  decorated" with  Indian  chiefs  and  squaws.  Back  of  this 
table  was  a  placard,  "We  work  for  our  Indian  and  Eskimo  brothers,"  while 
back  of  the  Japanese  table  opposite  was  "We  work  for  our  Japanese 
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cousins."  Of  course,  the  Japanese  table  was  the  most  decorative  and  the 
dark-eyed  hidies  and  children  in  kimonos  who  waited  upon  it  added  to  tlie 
picturesque  effect.  Underneath  a  canopy  of  Japanese  cherry  blossoms  came 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  table,  a  frieze  made  by  placing  on  heavy  paper  a 
large  number  of  beautifully  colored  pliotographs  recently  brought  from  Japan 
and  kindly  offered  for  our  use  by  our  acting  pastor. 

On  the  table  were  for  sale  all  the  Japanese  articles  we  could  procure  from 
the  Christian  Endeavor  rooms,  for  whose  generous  commission  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  we  were  very  grateful.  An  importer  also  sold  us  Japanese 
goods  at  such  a  reduction  that  we  were  able  to  benefit  by  each  sale.  Christ- 
mas cards,  calendars,  and  miscellaneous  articles  were  also  on  this  table,  from 
which,  as  so  many  of  the  goods  were  "on  commission,"  our  net  gain  was 
less  than  from  the  other  tables,  yet  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  we  were  glad 
to  have  them  there. 

At  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance  to  our  room  stood  the  cake  and  candy 
tables,  decorated  with  red  and  green  crepe  streamers  and  with  flowers  which 
were  given  us  for  sale.  It  would  not  do  to  close  without  mentioning  Santa 
Claus,  who  was  able  to  spend  a  little  time  with  us,  treating  the  children  to 
candy  and  adding  to  the  fun  if  not  to  the  treasury. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  very  gratifying,  enabling  us  to  pay,  on  time, 
our  pledge  of  $40  to  our  Board,  with  our  additional  dollar  to  make  our  gift 
"  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over,"  and  to  leave  in  our 
treasury  an  encouraging  sum  with  which  to  start  our  New  Year's  work. 
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Easter  Morning 

BY  MISS  ALICE   M.  KYLE 
"//i'  hatli  ri'srn  indeed." 


Ended  now  the  pain  and  sorrow 

Of  the  week  of  gloom, 
Radiant  dawns  his  own  third  morrow, 

Burst  the  sealed  tomb. 
And  to  him  we  haste,  adoring, 

Lord  of  life,  our  praise  outpouring. 

Earth  and  sky  breathe  forth  the  story 

Over  hill  and  plain, 
How  the  blessed  Lord  of  glory 

His  last  foe  hath  slain, — 
Cruel  cross  and  bitter  scorning 

Have  no  power  on  this  glad  morning. 


Fair  and  fragrant  lilies  bringing 

We  his  altar  seek, 
While  triumphant  chorals  ringing 

Strive  our  joy  to  speak  ; 
Hail  him,  all  who  weep  and  languish, 

Victor  over  death  and  anguish  ! 

In  our  hearts  the  Christ  has  risen, — 
Ah,  the  rapturous  thought! 

Forth  from  sin  and  death's  dark  prison 
He  our  souls  hath  brought; 

Prostrate  now  in  wonder  lowly, 
Kneel  we  at  his  feet,  Most  Holy! 
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Ye  who  love  him  voice  the  greeting, 

"Risen  from  the  dead," 
Soft  the  words  of  peace  repeating, 

"  Risen,  as  he  said  "  ; 
Unto  hearts  that  else  had  broken, 

Comfort,  comtort  hath  he  spoken. 


Nor  with  outward  symbol  merely 
We  the  feast  would  keep, 

But  draw  near  in  heart,  sincerely, 
With  desire  deep; 

From  our  lives  all  evil  spurning. 
Welcome  we  this  day's  returning. 


An  Easter  Message 

BY  MRS.  S.  B.  CAPRON 
"This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." — Acts  ii.  32. 

IT  was  not  possible  that  Jesus  should  be  holden  of  death,  and  in  this 
mighty  certainty  he  himself  tr  iumphantly  entered  the  grave.     His  un- 
interrupted obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  and  his  constant  restfulness 
in  his  Father's  love,  held  him  firmly  in  the  confidence  that  in  the  great 
departure  out  of  life  his  Father  would  glorify  him  in  a  new  life  of  surpass- 
ing power  and  blessedness.    Thus  did  the  resurrection  morning  prove. 

As  the  sufferer  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  the  Lord  Jesus  had  borne 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  was  now  to  give  life  abundantly  to  every 
seeking  soul.  With  infinite  tenderness  he  revealed  himself  as  the  same 
Jesus"  to  those  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  His  teaching  was  the 
unfolding  of  the  Scripture,  and  his  command  to  go  and  teach  again  what 
this  revelation  from  God  had  brought  to  them.  Jt  is  in  this  simplicity  of 
service  that  we  are  now  living. 

The  clearer  our  vision  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  more  will  the  shining  of  his 
marvelous  light  within  us  reveal  itself.  The  messages  will  reach  the  heart 
and  lead  to  faith  and  love.  The  treasures  of  the  Word  will  be  unfolded 
with  new  revelation  of  meaning.  Prayer  will  have  the  directness  that  his 
own  had  toward  his  Father.  To  bring  all,  everywhere,  into  this  saving 
love  and  power  will  be  the  one  passion  of  life.  As  he  looked  forward  to  the 
glory  that  he  had  with  the  Father,  and  which  he  laid  by  for  us,  we  shall 
look  intently  forward  to  service  in  his  presence  that  shall  have  no  limitations 
of  earth. 

The  resurrection  morning  brought  to  our  risen  Lord  this  great  outlook 
down  the  ages,  and  brought  to  each  one  of  us  the  inspiration  :  Because  I 
live  ye  shall  live  also.  Greater  works  than  mine  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go 
unto  my  Father." 

Our  Daily  Prayer  in  April 

Our  missionaries  in  the  Shao-wu  district  find  one  million  people  within 
their  reach,  and  though  they  have  the  assistance  of  seventy-five  native  helpers, 
of  varying  efficiency,  they  are  in  sore  need  of  reinforcement.  Like  every 
Christian  mother,  Mrs.  Gardner  finds  her  chief  work  in  her  own  home,  but 
she  brings  great  help  to  many  Chinese  mothers  in  her  vicinity.  Mrs.  Bliss, 
glad  in  a  new  little  daughter,  yet  makes  time  to  help  materially  in  the  boys' 
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boarding  school.  Miss  Walker,  whose  father  is  a  veteran  in  the  mission, 
was  herself  born  in  China  and  loves  the  country  as  l*er  fatherland.  The 
vivid  pictures  that  her  letters  bring,  help  much  to  make  real  to  us  the  country 
and  its  needs.  Her  especial  work  is  the  care  of  the  boys',  boarding  school, 
which  is  sending  out  well-trained  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  village  day 
schools,  now  springing  up  in  many  places.  That  these  teachers  should  be 
Christian  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  coming  generations. 

The  work  of  Miss  Bement  and  her  sister.  Dr.  Bement,  is  varied  and  invalu- 
able. The  girls'  boarding  school,  under  care  of  Miss  Benient,  has  forty-four 
pupils,  and  last  year  more  than  two  thousand  native  women  came  to  visit, 
to  inspect,  to  admire,  and  then  to  go  away  and  meditate  on  the  real  meaning 
of  it  all,  and  to  tell  it  over  to  their  neighbors.  Dr.  Bement  gave  six  thousand 
treatments  last  year,  and  besides  school  work  and  visiting  many  homes,  the 
sisters  toured,  each  one  alone,  for  ninety-four  days.  They  are  now  in  this 
country.    May  their  rest  be  commensurate  to  their  toil. 

The  Bible  woman's  school  in  Foochow  has  twenty-seven  pupils  who  are 
trained  to  do  effective  work  in  visiting  and  teaching  their  less  favored  sisters. 
Those  pupils  who  have  little  children  must  bring  them  also,  and  these  little 
ones  gather  in  the  flourishing  kindei  garten.  Miss  WoodhuU  has  the  care  of 
this  training  school,  and  her  long  service  has  given  her  so  wide  an  acquaint- 
ance that  lier  help  is  called  for  in  many  ways. 

Dr.  Stryker,  a  specialist  for  troubles  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  is  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  her  work,  and  she  gives  help  to  both  soul  and  body  for  many  sufler- 
ing  women.  The  liospital  at  Foochow,  under  care  of  Dr.  Woodhull,  reports 
two  hundred  and  one  in-patients  and  nearly  ten  thousand  have  received 
advice  and  medicine  at  the  dispensary.  She  also  is  teaching  .medicine  to 
several  native  women,  and  in  all  her  work  those  who  come  near  her  feel  the 
glow  of  her  missionar}'  spirit. 

Every  oae  of  the  topics  suggested  for  the  week,  April  9-15,  deserves  our 
serious  thought  and  our  sincere  petitions.  Is  there  not  something  we  may 
do  to  help  to  answer  our  prayers,  some  service  we  may  render  that  may  be  truly 
the  Divine  response  to  our  appeal  .^^ 

In  the  West  Central  Africa  Mission  we  have  four  stations,  with  fourteen 
out-stations,  seven  ordained  men  with  their  wives,  and  seven  single  women. 
Sixty-two  natives  are  helping  in  the  work.  The  four  churches,  two  ot  them 
self-supporting,  have  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  members.  There  are 
nineteen  preaching  places,  and  twenty-three  schools  with  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-eight  pupils.  Mrs.  Stover  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  country 
a  few  months  ago  for  surgical  treatment.  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  for  many 
years  a  most  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  and  only  eternity  can  make 
known  the  fruit  of  her  labor. 

Mrs.  Fay,  whose  family  is  divided,  three  of  her  older  children  being  in 
America,  has  special  influence  over  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  sta- 
tion, both  the  married  and  the'  marriageable  turning  often  to  her  for  sym- 
pathy and  advice. 

Mrs.  Sanders  and  Mrs.  Wellman  are  both  in  this  country.  Miss  Stimp- 
son  has  charge  of  day  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  more  than  a 
thousand  pupils  under  her  charge.  Miss  Campbell  is  her  efiicient  associate, 
and  the  work  they  are  doing  is  both  strenuous  and  very  well  worth  doing. 
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Mrs.  Currie  has,  with  her  husband,  made  long  tours  into  the  interior,  kin- 
dling a  desire  for  light  in  darkest  places.  Miss  Bell,  devoted  and  full  of  zeal, 
finds  in  her  work  the  reward  that  comes  always  to  such  workers.  She  has 
had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  with  seventy-five  children.  Miss  Helen  Mel- 
ville, a  trained  nurse,  has  had  sole  care  of  the  medical  work  since  Dr.  Massey 
was  called  away,  a  work  steadily  increasing.  Her  sister  has  charge  of  the 
schools,  and  the  two  together  gather  the  women  in  prayer  meetings  and  do 
evangelistic  work  in  various  ways.  Worn  by  years  of  heroic  and  lonely 
service  Dr.  Bower  has  returned  to  America,  and  reluctantly  has  severed  her 
connection  with  tlie  Board. 

The  work  of  the  ladies  who  were  stationed  at  Sakanjimba  has  been  broken 
this  year,  as  told  in  our  article  on  page  156.  Miss  Redick  supervises  the 
schools,  and  Mrs.  Woodside  aids  in  sympathy  and  interest.  Mrs.  Read, 
left  a  widow  with  six  children,  has  returned  to  her  liome  in  Canada,  where 
she  is  bravely  doing  her  best  to  make  a  home.  She  still  is  working  for 
Africa,  as  in  lectures  and  showing  of  curios  she  is  able  to  quicken  the  interest 
in  tliat  country.  Serious  illness  compelled  the  return  of  Mrs.  Massey  to 
America  late  in  1903. 

The  mission  in  East  Central  Africa  is  one  of  our  youngest  and  smallest, 
having  only  three  stations  and  four  out-stations,  witii  two  churches  having 
sixty-nine  members.  It  has  two  boarding  schools,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pupils,  and  one  common  school  with  three  hundred  and  three 
pupils.  Mrs.  Wilder  does  much  for  the  women  at  Chikore,  and  she  lives 
and  talks  and  sings  the  gospel  in  emphatic  ways.  Another  missionary 
writes:  ''When  the  doctor,  her  husband,  is  away  Mrs.  Lawrence  tends  the 
sick  as  carefully  as  she  would  the  white  people  at  home,  and  it  is  a  great 
help  to  have  her  here  because  of  her  nurse's  training." 

Miss  Gilson,  in  charge  of  the  government  school  at  Melsetter,  has  a  post 
of  great  and  constantly  widening  influence  over  the  children  of  the  white 
settlers  of  the  region.  Mrs.  Fuller  shares  with  her  husband  the  oversight 
of  the  important  and  growing  industrial  work  of  the  mission.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, long  a  member  of  the  Zulu  Mission,  does  much  work  among  the  women 
in  many  ways,  and  teaches  in  botli  day  and  Sabbath  schools.  Since  the  Cal- 
endar was  arranged  Miss  Julia  F.  Winter  has  gone  to  Mt.  Silinda.  Mrs. 
Fuller  writes  from  Gazaland  :  "We  all  feel  that  you  could  not  have  found 
one  better  fitted  for  our  work  than  Miss  Winter  had  you  searched  ten 
years.  She  has  the  girls  of  the  boarding  department  in  the  house  with  her  ; 
the  best  arrangement  we  have  ever  made  for  them.  Her  interest  in  their 
welfare  is  so  genuine  that  we  hope  for  much  improvement  in  their  character 
during  the  year.  As  Miss  Winter  arrived  in  vacation  she  has  given  consid- 
erable time  to  language  study,  and  she  is  doing  very  well  in  it. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

Of  course  as  Christian  women  we  want  to  know  definitely  what  is  the  work  our 
representatives  in  Japan  are  doing.    For  this  meeting  a  map  is  almost  indispensable, 
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if  it  be  only  an  outline  drawn  on  a  blackboard,  and  all  our  twelve  stations  should  be 
located  before  the  audience.  Three  women  might  well  take  these  stations  in  groups 
of  four,  and  tell  in  detail  the  characteristic  work  of  each.  For  example,  the  night 
school,  the  slum  work,  and  the  great  orphan  asylum  at  Okayama  ought  to  be  known 
to  us  all.  We  ought  to  know,  too,  the  names  and  distinctive  service  of  our  mission- 
aries, and  the  list  given  in  the  American  Board  almanac  might  be  put  on  the  board  in 
sight  of  all. 

Some  girls  or  women  might  impersonate  our  better  known  workers  and  tell  facts  of 
their  lives.  "  Our  Workers  in  Japan,"  the  leaflet  lately  issued  by  the  W.  B.  M.,  which 
gives  portraits  and  biographical  sketches,  w\\\  be  useful  for' this.  The  article  on 
page  151  of  this  number  gives  historical  and  current  facts  of  interest.  Much  that  is 
helpful  may  be  found  in  Life  and  Light  for  June,  August  and  September,  1902;  for 
August  and  September,  1903,  and  in  all  the  numbers  from  the  time  we  began  the 
study  of  Dux  Ckristus,  October,  1904.  The  monthly  leaflet  for  April,  1905,  gives 
excerpts  from  a  valuable  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1905,  by  Dr. 
Albrecht  on  the  "  Present  Religious  Life  in  Japan." 


New  Forces  in  Old  China.    By  Arthur  J.  Brown.    Published  by  Revell 
Company.    Pp.  3S2.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  valuable  addition  to  the  steadily  increasing  literature 
on  the  Far  East  is  "  An  Unwelcome  but  Inevitable  Awakening,"  and  written 
as  it  is  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  it 
deals  in  a  scholarly  way  with  what  Dr.  Brown  calls  the  three  great  trans- 
forming forces  of  the  modern  world — Western  trade,  Western  politics  and 
Western  religion."  The  substance  of  this  volume  was  originally  given  in 
the  form  of  lectures  before  the  students  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Some  of  the  material  appeared  as  articles  in  tlie  Century^  the  Review  of 
Reviews.,  and  other  magazines. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  five  parts,  with  a  varying  number  of  chapters 
under  each  division.  The  titles  will  give  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  discus- 
sion •.  "  Old  China  and  its  People  "  ;  "  The  Commercial  Force  and  Economic 
Revolution  "  ;  "  The  Political  Force  and  the  National  Protest"  ;  "  The  Mis-  ' 
sionary  Force  and  the  Chinese  Church"  ;  "The  Future  of  China  and  Our 
Relation  to  It."  The  book  is  enriched  by  a  map,  illustrations  and  an  index. 
The  style  is  picturesque,  clear  and  often  humorous  as  in  the  chapter  entitled, 
"  Some  Experiences  of  a  Traveler."  In  refuting  the  assertion  sometimes 
made  by  unsympathetic  critics  that  the  missionaries  were  responsible  for  the 
Boxer  uprising,  Dr.  Brown  quotes  from  former  United  States  ministers  to 
China,  Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  Pres.  J.  B.  Angell,  Hon.  Charles  Denby 
and  tiie  present  minister,  Hon.  E.  H.  Conger,  besides  many  others  in  high 
official  position.  He  emphasizes  the  distinction  that  should  always  be  made 
between  the  policy  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

Tamafe.,  the  Life  Story  of  'James   Chalmers.    By  Richard  Lovett. 
Pp.  330.    Price,  $1.25.    Published  by  Revell  Company. 

This  book  has  maps  and  illustrations,  and  the  story  of  this  brave  and 
adventurous  life  with  its  tragic  ending  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  boys,  and  to  show  that  a  Christian  missionary  can 
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be  as  much  of  a  hero  as  a  soldier  fighting  with  carnal  weapons.  The  pic- 
tures of  actual  events  in  Chalmers'  life  are  sensational  enough  to  satisfy  any 
boy,  and  remind  one  of  Dr.  Paton's  experiences  among  the  cannibals  of  the 
New  Hebrides. 

Our  People  of  Foreign  Speech,  By  Samuel  McLanahan.  Published 
by  Revell  Company.    Pp.  105.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  distinctly  a  book  of  reference.  Every  page  bristles  with  facts  and 
figures.  Simply  to  /ead  over  in  the  table  of  contents  the  names  of  the  vari- 
ous nationalities  who  have  come  to  our  shores  is  an  eye  opener.  One  can- 
not but  feel  grateful  to  an  author  who  has  had  the  patience  to  examine  the 
census  and  immigration  reports  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  give 
his  readers  in  concise  form  the  results  of  his  investigations.  The  illuminat- 
ing diagrams  at  the  close  of  the  book,  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  World's  Work^  show  the  distribution  of  the  foreign  born  living  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  nationalities. 

G.  H.  C. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held 
in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  the  fourth  week  in  May,  the  day  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 


Receipts  from  January  18,  to  February  18, 1905. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 
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40 


^iiimm.— Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Sails, 
Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.,  Bangor  House,  Baugor. 
Bangor,  Aux.,  32;  Bremen,  Ladies  of 
Cong.  Ch.,  3;  Calais,  Aux.,  92;  Sears- 
port,  C.  E.  Soe.,  17;  Thomaston,  Wom- 
an's Ass'n  of  Cong.  Ch.,  18,  Miss  Spof- 
ford,  25,  187  00 

Norridgewock.—\  Friend,  5  00 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Jean  L. 
Crie,  Ass't  Treas.,  79  State  St.,  Portland. 
Auburn,  High  St.  Ch.,  M.B.,10;  Bath, 
Central  Cong.  Ch.,30 ;  Farmington,  Aux., 
38.60;  Portland,  Bethel  Ch.  andCov.Dau., 
Th.  Off.,  15.25,  High  St.  Ch.,  Th.  Off., 
59.10,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  19.25, 
State  St.  Ch.,  Th.  Off..  108.67,  Aux.,  106.50, 
Williston  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  add'l,  3.30 ;  Wind- 
ham, Hill  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  7;  Yarmouth, 
First  Parish  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  Mrs, 
Nancy  E,  Matr's  S.  S.  Class,  1,50,  394  17 


Total, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

MiJford.—y^vs.  Rhoda  Converse. 

Hew  Hampshire  Brarich.-Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Bennington,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Derry,  Central  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux,,  30.50; 
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Exeter,  Aux.,  66;  Keene,  First  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  .Manchester,  First  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  45;  West  Lebanon,  Aux,, 
add'l,  1.25,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  175  75 


Total, 


VERMONT, 


J/i.'ion.— Children's  Club, 

Vermont  Branch.— Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.,  St.  Johnsbury.  Barton,  Aux., 
19.81;  Brattleboro,  West,  Aux.  (with 
prev,  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Anna 
W.  Smith),  19.44;  Burlington,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  52;  Dorset,  Aux.,  50.15;  Essex 
Junction,  three  S.  S.  Classes,  2.40 ;  High- 
gate,  Cong.  Ch.,  2;  Ludlow,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10;  Rutland,  Aiix.,  63.50;  St.  Johnsbury, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  41.88,  S.  S.,  25.27,  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  36.50;  Waterbury,  Aux.,  16.50; 
Westminster,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  West  Rut- 
land, C,  E.  Soc,  5;  Woodbury,  South, 
Th.  Off.,  2.   Less  expenses,  8.75, 
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3  00 


Total, 


342  70 
345  70 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.,  8  Lenox  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  South  Cong.  Ch.,  Home 
Dept.  S.  S.,  30;  Medford,  Mystic  Ch., 
Aux.,  50, 


80  00 
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Bradford.— S.  S.  Children,  6  00 

Essex  South  Branch.— Miss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.,  Beverly.  Lynn,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,30;  Salem,  Two  Friends,  35,  Taber- 
nacle Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  2.88;  Wen- 
ham  Depot,  People's  Union  S.  S.,  2,  69  88 
Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,  Greenfield. 
Greenfield,  Aux.,  35;  Is'orthfield,  Prim. 
S.  S..  1.60;  South  Deei  field,  Aux.,  12,  48  60 
Greeyifield.— Second  coug.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  25  00 
Hampshire  Co.  Brajich.— Miss  Harriet 
T.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Hatfield,  Real  Folks,  25 ; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Prim.  S.  S., 
6;  South  Amherst,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  South- 
ampton, Sunshine  Band,  7.5U,  Prim.  S. 
S.,  5;  Williamsburg,  Aux.,  10,  58  50 

Middlesex  Bra7ich.—Mrs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.,  Framingbam.  A  Friend,  25; 
South  Framingham,  Aux.,  13,  Jr.  Mis- 
sion (nub,  12,  Prim.  S.  S.,  6,  56  00 
Milford.— Mrs.  J.  E.  Tingley,  40 
Milton.- M.  L.  R.,  62  50 
Norfolkand  Pilgrim  Branch.— Miss  Sa- 
rah B.  Tirrell,  Treas.,  So.  Weymouth. 
Braintree,  South,  Aux.,  5;  Bridgewater, 
Loose  Change  at  Th.  Off.  Meeting,  50 
cts. ;  Campello,  South  Cong.  Ch.,Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc,  10;  Duxbury,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  4; 
Halifax,  Aux.  (6,15  Th.  Off.),  25,  C.  E. 
Soc,  2;  Hanover,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  4; 
Hanson,  Aux.,  1.40;  Holbrook,  Sun- 
shine Mission  liand,  10;  Kingston,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  8.75),  13.75;  Milton,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  21.32;  Plympton,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
12.65),  13.15,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  5.81 ;  South 
Weymouth,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  41 .10 ;  Wol- 
laston,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  67.59),  69.59,  226  62 
North  Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Wayland 
Spaulding,  Treas.,  Bedford  Park,  New 
York  City.  Fitchburg,  RoUstone  Ch., 
Aux.,  55,  55  00 
Old  Colony  BraTich.—Miss  Frances  J. 
,  Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Berkley,  Cent  Society,  15.50; 
Rochester,  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  25  50 
South  Hadlcy.-Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gulliver,  2  20 
Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Springfield,  Emmanuel  Ch.,  Aux., 
10,  Soutli  Ch.,  Aux.,  4,  Opportunity  Club, 
20;  Westfield,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10, 
Chester  Cradle  Roll,  50  cts.,  44  50 
Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.,  30  Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. Allston,  C.  E.  Soc,  28;  Arling- 
ton, Bradshaw  Miss'y  Ass'n,  60;  Au- 
burndale,  Aux.,  169.15";  Boston,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  694,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux., 
13,  Y.  L.  Soc,  100,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
378,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  75;  Brookline, 
Harvard  Ch.,  Ladies'  For.  Miss.  Soc,  50, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Cambridge,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  50,40,  Shepard  Guild,  15.  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
39.18,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  15;  Charlestown,  First 
Ch.,Aux.,9;  Chelsea,  First  Ch.,  Cradle 
Roll,  6.40;  Dedham,  Miss  Mary  E,  Dan- 
forth,  15;  Dorchester,  Second  Ch,,  Aux., 
86.66,  Jr,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Village  Ch„  Aux,, 
5;  East  Boston,  Maverick  Ch.,  Miss 
Fales,  2;  Faneuil,  Aux.,  5.91,  C.  R.,  6.13; 
Foxboro,  Aux.,  40;  Franklin,  Marv  War- 
field  Miss.  Soc,  IS;  Hyde  Park,*  Aux., 
17,  Jr.  Aux.,  30;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boyl- 
stou  Ch.,  Aux.,  3;  Medfield,  Aux.,  8.70; 


Needham,  Aux,,  20;  Neponset,  Trinity 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch,,  Aux., 
145;  Newtonville,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L,  M's  Mrs.  Frances 
Louise  Kuapp,  Mrs,  Sarah  Brown  INIilli- 
ken,  .Miss  Louise  Reed  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Helen  Rebecca  Wyman),  54.35;  Newton 
Centre,  Aux.,  172.74;  Newton  Highlands, 
Aux.,  42.83;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux., 
78,  Highland  Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  Walnut  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  87,  Prim.  Dept,  S,  S,,  10,  C. 
R.,  50  cts. ;  Somerville,  Broadway  Ch., 
Aux.,  49.46,  First  Ch.,  Ladies'  Aid  Soc. 
(50  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Tewks- 
bury),60.  Highland  Ch.,  Aux.,  omen 
Workers,  10,  Piospect  Hill  Ch,,  Aux., 
42,  Winter  Hill  Ch.,  Dau.  of  the  Cov.,  50, 
Mifes  Helen  Sanborn,  100,  South  Boston, 
Phillips  Ch,,  Aux.,  34;  Walpole,  Aux., 
24.50;  Waltham,  Trinitarian  Ch.,  Aux., 
12;  Waverley,  Ladies'  Aid  Soc,  Aux.j  5; 
Wellesley  Hills,  Aux  ,  8;  West  Roxbury, 
South  Evangelical  Ch.,  Aux.,  12,  2,996  91 

Wellesley.— A.  Friend,  '  40 

Wilmijigton.—A.  Friend,  1  40 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Theodore 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Charlton,  Cong,  Ch„  2;  Holden,  Aux., 
8.30;  Petersham,  A.  D.  M.,  100;  Wpst- 
boro,  Aux.,  8.30;  Whitinsville,  Extra- 
cent-a-day  Band,  15.26 ;  Worcester,  Hope 
Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  Plymouth  Ch.  (L.  M's  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Reed,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Webster),     163  36 

Total,      3,922  77 

LEGACIES. 

Brookline.— T^egsLcy  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Cros- 
sett,  by  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Extr.,  1,486  73 

Springfield.— Lefr^cy  of  Harriet  P.  Bus- 
well  (add'l),  by  Edwin  F.  Lyford,  Extr.,     59  CO 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
LEGACY, 

Providence.— Vnion  Ch.,  Legacy  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Carpenter,  by  Charles  H. 
Leonard,  Adm.,  4,635  20 

CONNECTICUT, 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Mary  I. 
Lockwood,  Treas.,  52  Main  St.,  New  Lon- 
don, Chaplin,  Aux.,  18.50;  Greenville,  • 
S.  S.,  10;  Norwich,  First  Ch.,  S.  S,,  21,50, 
C.  R.,  5,  Second  Ch,,  S.  S.,  Prim,  and 
Int.  Depts,,  21.22;  Voluntown  and  Sterl- 
ing. Aux.,  Th.  Off,,  3.60,  79  82 

Hartfo  rd  Branch. — M  r  s .  M ,  B  r  a  d  f  o  r  d  S  c  o  1 1 , 
Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hartford. 
Hartford,  Farmington  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux., 
3,  Prim.S.  S.,  5;  New  Britain,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  43.90;  Unionville,  Aux.,  35;  Wil- 
lington.  Union  C.  E.  Soc,  3.50,  90  40 

New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ansonia,  Few  Members  of  the  Gernoan 
Cong.  Ch.,  3.60;  Bethel,  Aux.,  22.46; 
Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wh. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs,  F.  A.  Parsons),  34.27, 
Bell  M.  B.,  8,  C,  R„  6;  Cheshire,  Jr,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Cromwell,  Aux.,  27  65,  Eaton 
Cir,,  20;  Greenwich,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
116.27;  Ivoryton,  C.  E  Soc,  9,44;  Kent, 
Aux.,  34.50;  Killingworth,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Litchfield,  C.  E.Soc,  10.29;  Middletown, 
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First  Ch.,  Aux.,  33.05,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
120.15;  New  Haven,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux., 
464.25,  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  S.  S.,  20, 
FilKiiiu  Ch  ,  Aux.,  20;  New  Rlilforrt, 
Miss  Turrill,  2.66;  Newtown,  Aux.,  21.50; 
Norfolk,  Aux.,  91.04;  Norwalk,  Prim.  S. 
S.  and  Classes,  30;  Redding,  Aux.,  3; 
Sound  Beach,  First  Con^.  Ch.,  W.  F.  Rl. 
Soc.  25;  Stamford,  Y.  L.,  10;  Stony 
Creek,  Aux.,  16.75;  Stratford,  Aux., 
57.75,  Dau.  of  the  Cov.,  10;  Waterbury, 
First  Ch.,  A-iax.,  133;  Westfield,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Wilton,  C.  E.  Soc,  4.50;  Win- 
sted.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  16.15,  1,386  2k 

W ether sfleld.—^v&.  E.  G.  Crane,  I  00 

Total,      1.557  50 

LEGACY. 

Waterbury.— L.e:g2iCy  of  Miss  Clarissa  M. 
Allen,  by  A.  M.  Blakesley,  Extr.,  2,414  85 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  State  Branch— Mrs.  F.  M. 
TurneV,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Brooklyn,  Bay  Shore  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  202.67,  Evev 
Ready  Circle  K's  G.,  21.28,  Flatbush  Ch., 
Aux.,  69,  Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Park 
Cli.,  Aux.,  5,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  85, 
Richmond  Hill  Ch.,  S.  S.,  30,  Tompkins 
Ave  Ch.,  Aux.,  50;  Buffalo,  Niap:ara  Sq. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  40;  Canandaigua,  Aux.,  63.38, 
RHsses  Rice  Band,  5,  Alice  Band,  5;  Ea- 
ton, Aux.,  26;  East  Bloomfield,  Aux.,  5; 
East  Sraithfleld,  Fa.,  C.  E.  Soc,  15; 
Flushing,  Aux.,  19.25;  Hamilton,  Aux., 
15 ;  Homer,  C.  E.  Soc,  5.35 ;  Ithaca,  Aux., 
1;  .Jamestown,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  10; 
Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  37.02;  Mo- 
riali,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dewey,  10;  New 
York,  Manhattan  Ch.,  Aux.,  28.05,  Trin- 
ity Ch„  Aux.,  7;  Orient,  Aux.,  38;  Ox- 
ford, The  Gleaners,  2.48,  C.  R.,  1.70; 
Poughkeepsie,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Rensse- 
laer Falls,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  3.75;  Riverhead, 
Sound  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Roches- 
ter, South  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  5,  Aux. 
(with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Teller),  10^  Mrs.  V.  F.  White- 
more,  15;  Schenectady,  The  Children, 
2;  Sherburne,  Aux.,  40;  Smyrua,  Aux., 
7.70;  Svracuse,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
40.35;  Walton,  Aux.,  38;  West  Carthage, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5.   Less  expenses,  119.90    884  08 

Total,         884  08 

LEGACY. 

Binghamton.—T^efrncy  of  iVHss  Caroline 

A.  Morris,  by  Eugene  H.  Kinney,  Extr.     30  00 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Jfranch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  N.  J.,  Montclair,  Aux.,  40,  Y. 
W.  M.  S.,  75;  Orange  Valley,  Y.  W.  M. 
S.,  9;  Plainfield,  Aux,,  10;  Westfield, 
Aux.,  5;  Upper  Montclair,  Y.  W.  M.  S., 
77.25.    Less  expenses,  64.25,  152  00 


Total, 


A  Friend, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Southern  Pines.— Miss  Harriet  A.  Bar- 
rows, 5,  Mrs.  Anna  M  Foster,  5,  10  00 

Total,  10  00 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.— Fifils.  University,  Livingston 
Hall,  S.  S.,  5  00 


Total,  5  00 

15  75 

16  00 
12  29 


FLORIDA. 

Mt.  Dora.— Anx., 
Ormond.— Aux., 
Winter  Park.— Anx., 


Total, 

ILLINOIS. 

Pontiac—'SXis.  Mary  L.  Clark, 

Total, 

CANADA. 

Cong.  Woman's  Board  of  INIissions, 

Tctal, 

TURKEY. 

Afardiri.— Girls'  Boarding  School,  C.  E, 
Soc, 


Total, 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


44  04 

2  00 
2  00 

970  63 
976  63 

5  28 
5  28 

8,296  79 
390  93 
8,625  78 


Total,  17,313  50 
TOTAL  FROM  OCT.  18,  1904,  TO  FEB.  18,  1905 
Donations,  31,220  55 


Specials, 
Legacies, 


1,209  95 
10,666  63 


Total, 


Total,  §43,097  13  ^ 

EXTRA  Gifts  for  Work  of  1905, 
Receipts  from  Nov.  18,  1904,  to  Feb.  18,  1905. 

A  Friend,  1,000  00 

Massachusetts— X\ostow,  iVliss  MaryE.  At- 
kinson, 100,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Day,  100,  Miss 
Amelia  Lockwood,  50,  Mrs.  R.  H.Stearns, 
50,  A  Friend,  25;  Cambridge,  A  Friend, 
50;  Lynn,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Smith,  25;  Newton, 
Miss  Margaret  Wilder,  10;  Norwood, 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Winslow,  100;  Whitinsville, 
Miss  Annie  L.  Whitin,  100;  Middlesex 
Branch:  Framingham,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bige- 
low,  50;  Milford,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Day,  12; 
South  Framingham,  Mrs.  and  IVliss 
Bridges,  15,  Miss  C.  A.  Kendall.  25,  Eliz- 
abeth Merriman,  50,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Stone,  50 ; 
Worcester,  County  liranch :  Gardner, 
Aux..  2.75;  Warren,  Aux.,  17,  83175 

Rhode  /sZanci.— Providence,  Union  Ch., 

Aux.,  25  00 

Connecticut  —mew  Britain,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Mitchell,  15;  New  Haven,  Miss  Alpha 
W,  Barlow,  10;  New  London,  A  Friend, 
25,  Mrs.  J  N.  Harris,  1,000;  Norwich,  A 
Friend,  25,  1,075  00 

New  Jersew.— ]\TontcUair,    Mrs.  Samuel 

Wilde,  100  00 

New  Vork.—New  York,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dor- 
man,  10  00 

Total,     $3,041  75 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Prrsibrnt. 

Mrs.  a.  p.  PECK, 
819  Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Sforrigu  ^fcrrtarg 

Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Greaaurrr. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
1275  Sixth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Back  at  Brousa 

After  a  brief  furlough  in  America,  almost  too  brief  for  her  need,  Mrs.  Baldwin  writes 
of  her  glad  return  to  her  beloved  home  in  Brousa.    She  says  : — 

We  were  away  from  Brousa  about  seven  months,  two  of  which  were  con- 
sumed by  the  journey,  for  we  went  and  came  by  sea — Constantinople  to 
Naples  and  Naples  to  New  York — and  the  remaining  five  filled  to  the  brim 
with  all  the  pleasure  and  happiness  that  loving  friends  could  devise.  What 
delightful  memories  will  ever  cluster  around  this  visit ! 

You  will  see  that  there  was  a  graduating  class  of  six,  some  of  whom  have 
scarcely  known  any  other  school,  and  now  we  wait  to  see  what  characters 
they  are  to  develop  as  the  result  of  the  education  which  has  been  so  freely 
and  faithfully  given  them. 

Naturally  they  are  all  anxious  to  enter  at  once  on  some  important  work, 
not  realizing  that  the  first  year  or  two  after  leaving  school  is  often  simply  a 
waiting  and  proving  time.  Two  of  them  are  at  home  helping  their  mothers 
in  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  order  that  the  daughters 
might  enjoy  advantages  which  were  denied  them  and  finish  the  school  course. 
Another  says  in  a  letter  I  received  a  few  days  ago  ;  "  Most  of  my  time  is 
spent  with  the  little  ones  at  home.  I  am  trying  to  teach  them,  but  it  is  quite 
hard  to  do  this  in  the  house  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  good 
order."  Still  another  was  invited  to  Bander  ma  to  take  charge  of  the  day 
scliool  there.  She  had  twenty-six  pupils  when  she  began  but  she  feels  sure, 
and  so  do  I,  knowing  the  place,  that  more  will  come  in.  The  people  in 
Banderma  value  education  more  than  those  in  other  parts  of  our  field  and  we 
have  had  a  good  many  of  their  girls  here  in  our  boarding  school.  Varta- 
noush's  history  is  very  interesting ;   she  was  one  of  the  orphans  left  after 
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the  massacres  in  Armenia  and  was  sent,  with  others,  from  her  distant  home 
to  our  orphanage  here  in  Brousa  in  1897.  made  such  good  progress  in 

her  studies  and  showed  herself  so  worthy  in  every  way  that  she  was  selected 
as  one  to  be  transferred  to  our  boarding  school  for  a  higher  education  so  as 
to  be  fitted  for  teaching,  and  her  great  desire  all  along  has  been  that  she 
might  go  back  to  her  native  place  as  teacher.  I  hope  the  way  may  open  for 
her  some  day ;  meanwhile  her  present  experience  will  give  her  confidence. 

Another  has  found  a  place  for  teaching,  and  this  accounts  for  five  ;  the 
sixth,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  just  now  under  medical  care  in  the  Prussian  hos- 
pital in  Constantinople,  suffering  from  some  affection  of  the  heart,  incurable 
we  fear.  She  is  young  to  bear  such  a  heavy  trial,  but  I  am  hopeful  that, she 
may  learn  so  to  c'kre  for  herself  that  she  may  still  have  many  happy  years. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  school  was  begun  on  this  side 
of  the  city  is  now  twenty-three,  among  whom  there  has  been  but  one  death, 
a  member  of  the  third  class  who  was  called  to  her  heavenly  home  last 
December.  Ten  have  been  or  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  we  take  great 
comfort  in  thinking  how  much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  hundreds  of 
ways  by  your  continued  efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  accompanied 
as  we  know  by  earnest  faith  and  prayer.  Do  not  forget  this  new  class  as 
they  try  to  put  into  practice  what  they  have  learned  and  to  live  up  to  the 
vows,  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  serve  the  Lord,  all  but  one,  if  I 
mistake  not,  having  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  and  become  members 
of  the  evangelical  church.    Let  them  still  be  under  our  love  and  care. 

A  great  disappointment  awaited  us  on  our  return  and  that  was  a  letter 
from  Miss  Allen  in  which  she  said  that  her  health  was  so  impaired  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  be  in  her  place  at  the  re-opening  of  scliool.  No  doubt 
she  has  written  directly  to  California  also.  Our  last  news  from  her  is  that 
she  must  stay  at  the  sanitarium  for  lung  diseases  in  the  Harz  Mountains  in 
Germany  till  the  middle  of  December.  How  glad  we  shall  be  when  once 
she  is  restored  to  us  safe  and  well.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Powers  with  a  new 
and  strong  staff' of  native  assistants  and  the  help  of  Miss  Anderson — a  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Robert  College — has  the  work  well  in  hand, 
though  she,  Miss  Powers,  is  not  vigorous  in  health  as  we  wish  she  was. 

I  have  not  the  exact  figure  but  think  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  forty- 
two,  half  of  whom  are  boarders.  After  the  women's  regular  Wednesday 
meeting  this  morning,  I  went  into  the  kindergarten  for  an  hour,  a  place  I 
always  like  to  go.  On  account  of  the  promotion  of  several  into  the  primary 
department  of  the  main  school  but  fourteen  little  tots  are  left,  which  number 
we  hope  will  increase  now  that  everything  is  well  started.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  is  new,  too,  for  the  one  we  had  last  year  was  married  at  the  close  of 
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the  sumiTver  term  to  a  young  and  promising  physician  and  has  gone  to  a 
neighboring  city.  She  was  one  of  our  own  graduates  and  we  miss  her  very 
much.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  in  upon  any  well  ordered  school,  but  of 
course  this  school  in  all  its  branches  is  of  special  interest  to  me  as  I  look 
from  outside  on  what  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me  for  so  many  years. 

I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  it  in  the  past  that  I  still  feel  as  if  I  were  a  part 
of  it,  though  now  no  regular  duties  fall  to  me  in  the  program.  Miss  Powers 
has  asked  me  to  come  one  morning  each  week  and  take  charge  of  devotional 
exercises  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  for  it  yet,  for  to  speak  plainly, 
I  have  not  been  very  well  since  my  return.  (I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  for 
I  shall  soon  be  my  old  self.) 

So  near  sixty,  I  may  well  let  others,  younger  and  stronger,  take  up  and 
carry  .on  this  blesssed  work  of  training  the  young  while  I  give  myself  to  more 
general  duties  as  I  have  strength  and  opportunity. 

Informally  I  have  resigned  from  the  school,  but  I  hope  the  Lord  has  still 
work  for  me  in  other  lines  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  accompany  my  husband 
on  his  village  tours.  It  is  worth  much  to  have  time  to  receive  the  many  who 
come  to  see  me  and  to  return  their  visits,  for  the  women  do  come  now  that 
they  know  I  am  at  home  and  not  in  the  schoolroom,  for  I  did  not  like  to  have 
them  interrupt  me  there. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  sends  a  special  letter  to  the  childrep  in  the  Board  of  the  Pacific,  tell- 
ing the  use  made  of  one  of  their  gifts  : — 

Dear  Children  :  Of  course  you  remember  that  you  sent  me  some  very 
beautiful  slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  representing  many  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  We  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  show  them  to  the  girls  in  our 
school  on  Christmas  eve,  and  so  Miss  Powers  invited  us  to  take  dinner  with 
them  at  half  past  five. 

We  were  there  just  on  time,  and  were  invited  to  the  dining  room  where 
two  tables  were  set  with  places  for  thirty-one,  and  the  plates  of  pretty  apples 
mixed  with  sprigs  of  burning-bush  with  its  bright  red  berries  made  the  table 
look  quite  gay  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  bright,  happy  faces  of  the  girls  as  they 
gave  us  their  welcome.  We  had  an  enjoyable  meal  together  ;  for  there  were 
so  many  of  us,  how  could  we  help  being  lively.^  Do  we  not  wish  each 
other  "Merry  Christmas"?  After  the  meal  we  older  ones  went  upstairs 
and  waited  for  the  others  to  come,  while  Mr.  Baldwin  experimented  with 
the  magic  lantern  to  be  sure  that  everything  was  in  perfect  order.  All  were 
in  a  state  of  expectation  and  excitement,  and  many  had  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  a  few  others  who  help  in  the  work  of  the  school  were  also 
asked  to  come  in,  and  when  everything  was  ready  the  lamps  were  put  out, 
and  the  pictures,  one  by  one,  appeared  on  the  wall,  where  we  had  fastened 
up  two  large  sheets.    I  wish  you  might  h^ve  been  in  the  room  and  heard 
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the  remarks  that  different  ones  made,  and  the  answers  they  made  when  Mr. 
Baldwin  asked  about  the  pictures.  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  how  well 
they  knew  the  gospel  story.  One  dear  little  girl,  who  sat  by  my  side,  gently 
put  her  hand  into  mine,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  pressure  how  she  was  some- 
times affected  even  when  she  spoke  no  word.  If  I  had  time  I  could  tell  you 
some  incident  or  remark  about  each  of  the  forty  pictures,  I  think.  How 
they  loved  to  gaze  on  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  mother's  arms  in  the  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  and  wliile  the  scene  lingered  on  the  wall  they  sang  softly 
in  Armenian  that  beautiful  hymn, — 

"  Holy  night!  peaceful  night!" 

If  you  do  not  know  this  hymn  I  am  sure  someone  will  read  the  whole 
four  verses  to  you,  and  perhaps  after  hearing  it  you  may  like  to  learn  it.  All 
the  pictures  of  his  childhood  and  youth  they  were  specially  interested  in. 
There  was  one,  the  Good  Shepherd,  I  think,  where  the  eyes  had  a  most  lov- 
ing expression,  and  as  they  looked  I  heard  the  whisper  on  every  side,  "He 
is  looking  at  me!"  "He  is  looking  at  me!"  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "dear  chil- 
dren, it  seems  so  in  the  picture,  and  he  is  really  looking  at  each  one." 

They  seemed  quite  affected  with  the  scenes  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  one 
where  he  stands  crowned  with  thorns  led  one  to  start  the  hymn, — 

"  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid." 

And  another  taking  it  up  sang, — 

"Is  there  diadem  as  Monarch." 

Tlie  picture,  "On  the  Way  to  Emmaus,"  suggested  a  verse  of  "  Abide 
with  me,"  and  softly  one  after  another  joined  in  till  we  could  almost  feel  that 
he  was  coming  to  tarry  with  us.  You  all  know  the  beautiful  story  in  Luke, 
do  you  not? 

In  the  last  picture  the  loving  Saviour  stands  with  open  arms,  and  we  can 
almost  hear  him  say,  "  Come  unto  me."  While  we  were  looking  at  this 
one  Mr.  Baldwin  made  some  appropriate  remarks,  and  the  teachers  sang  a 
part  of  the  anthem  they  learned  for  the  last  English  service,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  In  the 
dark  they  could  not  sing  it  all,  but  it  sounded  very  sweet. 

We  trust  that  all  were  benefited  as  well  as  pleased  and  entertained,  and 
we  told  them  that  we  and  tliey  ouglit  to  be  very  thankful  to  the  little  friends 
in  California  who  had  given  us  tliis  pleasure.  The  lamps  were  then  re- 
lighted ;  one  of  the  teachers  played  tlie  organ,  and  they  all  sang  a  beautiful 
new  Christmas  hymn  thev  liad  learned,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  led  us  in  prayer  in 
Armenian,  closing  with  all  joining  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  carriage  we  had  ordered  came  to  bring  us  home, 
and  the  good  nis^hts  had  to  be  said,  most  of  them  accompanied  by  the  wish 
for  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  thank  you  for  tlie  pleasant  evening.  This  last 
we  pass  on  to  you,  dear  children,  for  if  you  had  not  sent  the  pictures  how 
could  we  have  given  them  this  treat  And  Miss  Powers,  in  a  note  received 
this  morning,  says,  "We  all  did  so  enjoy  Saturday  evening;  so  much  nicer 
it  was  than  wild  or  boisterous  plays,  or  even  mere  nonsense,"  etc. 
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Letter  from  Mrs.  G.  B.  Cowles 

KiNFAUNS  Castle,  November  3,  1904. 

Dear  Friends  : — 

We  left  Madeira  this  morning  after  a  six  hours'  call  there.  As  soon  as  we 
were  up  the  beautiful  island  loomed  in  sight.  We  all  scurried  into  our 
clothes  and  out  of  our  hot  cabins  onto  the  deck  just  in  time  to  see  the  myri- 
ads of  little  boats  push  out  from  the  shore,  all  pointed  towards  our  ship. 
We  counted  over  forty  and  the  rabble  were  soon  all  around  us  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  tiny  rowboats.  Before  we  dropped  anchor  we  could  smell  the 
perfume  of  the  locust  blossoms  wafted  to  us  from  the  shore.  It  was  deli- 
cious, smelt  just  like  Natal,'  and  we  all  sniffed  and  sniffed  deep  breaths, 
and  Africa  seemed  very  near,  if  it  is  nearly  three  weeks  off. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  dropped  the  rowboats  had  reached  us,  and  the 
long  poles  with  grappling  hooks  made  it  possible  for  their  owners  to  scramble 
right  up  the  ship's  sides.  They  then  hauled  up  their  wares  by  means  of 
ropes  and  we  were  all  properly  besieged.  My  !  wliat  a  bedlam  '  What  a 
jabberation !  Did  anyone  ever  hear  the  like,  outside  of  Madeira  !  The 
divers  in  their  boats  made  much  of  the  discord,  shouting  for  "Panee,  panee" 
(penny).  We  let  Raymond  throw  down  two  or  three  pennies  to  the  little 
fellows  about  as  big  as  himself.  Over  they  went  into  the  water,  soon  coming 
up,  shaking  their  heads  and  sputtering,  holding  out  the  penny  to  show  that 
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they  got  it.  Some  of  the  big  fellows  climbed  way  up  on  top  of  the  life-boats 
and  for  a  larger  sum  would  dive  from  there,  and  some  would  dive  down  on 
one  side  of  the  ship  and  come  out  on  the  other.  Meantime  the  deck  was 
being  piled  with  all  sorts  of  wickerwork  furniture.  A  lot  was  bought.  Of 
course,  too,  there  were  laces  and  drawn  work  galore,  feather  flowers  and 
real  flowers,  and  fruit  and  birds,  and  what  not. 

After  breakfast  we  all,  except  mother,  took  a  steam  launch  for  the  shore. 
The  striking  feature  of  Madeira  is  the  absence  of  all  wheeled  vehicles.  The 
streets  and  sidewalks  are  all  paved  with  cobble  stones.  These  stones  are 
packed  down  solid  and  fairly  shine  with  the  wear  of  years.  All  vehicles  are 
on  wooden  runners.  On  landing,  we  at  once  jumped  into  one  of  these  sleds 
drawn  by  oxen.  This  took  us  to  the  railroad  station.  Here  we  all  got  into 
an  open  car,  which  was  pushed  by  a  steam  engine  up  an  ascent  of  two 
thousand  feet  right  up  the  mountain.  Two  thousand  feet  in  twenty  minutes  ! 
First,  through  fields  of  sugar  cane  and  sweet  potatoes  and  bananas  and  fig 
trees,  then  came  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  and  finally,  pine  trees  way  up  at  the 
top.  All  climates  in  no  time.  We  passed  an  American  chestnut  tree 
covered  with  green  burrs,  growing  right  beside  a  locust  tree.  We  had 
barely  reached  the  pavilion  at  the  top  when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
floods  on  floods.  Oh  !  how  it  did  pour  !  We  had  to  give  up  our  tobog- 
gan slide  down  the  mountain  and  come  back  by  train.  This  was  very 
disappointing,  especially  to  those  of  our  party  who  had  never  had  this  novel 
experience.  Still  we  saw  a  lot  of  goats  driven  through  the  streets  to  be 
milked  at  the  doorways,  beautiful  gardens,  lots  of  beggars,  and  other 
oriental  sights.  Well,  this  is  a  very  prosy  description  of  it  all,  but  as  so 
many  who  will  read  this  have  seen  it  all,  I  don't  feel  inspired  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  it.  We  left  the  rabble  and  sailed  away  from  their  beautiful 
mountain  island  about  one  o'clock. 

November  3d. — We  passed  the  Canary  Islands  at  sunrise  this  morning. 
The  day  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  sea  is  bluest  blue  and  the  sky  to  match. 
Teneriffe  was  beautiful !  I  never  have  had  such  a  view  of  it.  The  snow 
covered  peak  stood  out  clearly  against  the  sky  with  the  soft  clouds  all  about 
its  sides.  The  other  islands,  too,  were  fine.  The  softest  of  fleecy  clouds 
rested  on  their  rocky  summits,  then  the  sun  came  out  behind  them  and  we 
saw  the  "  silver  lining"  all  gold  this  time,  and  it  was  beautiful.  Now  we 
are  sailing,  sailing  over  the  ocean  blue.  We  are  all  well  and  it  is  fine,  and 
I'd  like  months  of  it  myself.  We  have  had  smooth  weatlier  ever  since  leav- 
ing Southampton.  There  has  been  no  excuse  at  all  for  the  disagreeable 
performance  of  some  of  our  party.  George  and  mother  all  dosed  with  a  new 
sea-sick  remedy  before  coming  on  board,  but  even  this  and  a  calm  sea  didn't 
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help  matters,  and  they  and  Lillie  and  Ruth  have  just  begun  to  be  really  like 
themselves.  Now  George  has  gone  at  his  Bible  and  study  in  good  earnest, 
and  Ruth  is  knitting  and  writing,  and  they  all  eat  like  everything,  so  we  are 
all  well  started  at  last. 

It  is  growing  hot ;  some  flying  fish  were  seen  this  morning,  and  my  chicks 
are  in  wash  dresses,  etc.  The  north  star  will  soon  disappear  on  the  horizon 
and  the  southern  cross  come  into  view. 

November  ^th. — Sizzling!  and  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  We  do  not 
cross  the  line  until  Tuesday,  and  even  now,  Saturday,  we  are  all  roasting. 
The  children,  mine  included,  are  going  about  with  bare  legs.  There  are 
twenty-four  children  in  tlie  second  class.  Most  of  them  are  very  nice.  Eng- 
lish children,  as  a  rule,  certainly  have  fine  manners,  besides  good  grammar 
and  sweet  voices.  We  passed  Cape  Verde  this  morning.  A  flat  stretch 
covered  with  trees,  with  a  hill  or  two  and  a  lighthouse  on  one  of  them  was 
all.  How  can  people  live  there  in  such  heat !  The  ocean  is  alive  this 
morning  ;  immense  schools  of  fish,  porpoises  and  herring,  besides  flying  fish. 
The  latter  fly  over  the  water  like  birds.  Half  of  the  time  we  take  them  for 
birds  until  we  see  them  go  kersplash. 

We  have  a  lively  company  on  board — a  dance  on  deck  the  past  two 
nights,  a  concert  to-night  and  games  all  day  long.  George  has  been  asked 
to  preside  at  the  concert  this  evening,  and  to  hold  a  "  nonconformist"  ser- 
vice to-morrow,  etc.  We  have  both  enrolled  in  the  game  tournament. 
There  are  so  many  things  we  can't  join  in  with. 

November  I2th^  Saturday, — We'  reach  Cape  Town  next  Tuesday  and 
Dunbar  the  following  Sunday.  We  have  had  remarkable  weather  on  this 
trip.  The  ship  has  scarcely  pitched  or  rolled  at  all.  We  had  a  few  nights 
and  one  day  of  intense  heat.  We  did  suffer  then,  but  no  one  collapsed. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  healthwise.  This  voyage  has  not  been 
restful  especially.  Such  a  lively  crowd.  The  one  sad  event  has  been  the 
suicide  of  one  of  the  sailors.  He  threw  himself  overboard.  It  is  awful  to 
think  of  anyone  on  this  ship  with  us  being  in  such  a  state  of  despair.  We 
have  found  a  number  of  earnest  Christians — the  church  service  last  Sunday 
was  well  attended.  We  all  went  to  the  Church  of  England  service  in  the 
morning,  but  the  young  Church  clergyman  who  conducted  the  morning  ser- 
vice would  not  attend  George's  service  in  the  evening.  He  was  taken  to 
task  for  it,  and  his  reply  (so  we  heard)  was  that  he  would  not  attend  a  ser- 
vice conducted  by  one  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  a  bishop  !  We  were 
much  amused,  of  course.  However,  we  had  a  good  nonconformist  service, 
and  well  attended.  The  captain  has  asked  George  to  preach  again  to- 
morrow evening. 
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An  account  of  a  memorial  service  held  in  Tung-cho  early  in  the  autumn  for  Miss 
J.  G.  Evans  :— 

This  morning  was  set  apart  as  a  memorial  service  for  our  dear  Mis 
Evans,  and  it  was  all  that  we  could  ask  in  its  touching  appropriateness  and 
sincerity  as  an  expression  of  loving  remembrance  of  her  long  and  faithful 
years  of  service.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  palms  and 
chrysanthemums.  Mrs.  Ingram  and  Mrs.  Gait  arranged  them,  a  great  mass 
against  the  curved  front  of  the  pulpit  platform.  After  all  of  us  missionaries 
had  sent  over  our  flowers  the  Chinese  kept  sending  them  in  until  over  a 
hundred  beautiful  plants  were  arranged  in  close  rows,  high  enough  to  hide 
those  sitting  on  the  platform,  with  open  space  only  at  the  desk  for  the 
speaker.  It  seemed  just  right  that  it  should  be  a  glowing  mass  of  color,  so 
fond  was  Miss  Evans  of  brightness  and  warmth,  and  yet  the  delicate  tints 
prevailed  and  gave  an  appropriately  softened  effect.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
room  between  two  sliding  doors,  in  a  space  just  right  for  the  purpose,  hung 
a  large,  beautiful  ^^hotograph  of  Miss  Evans,  which  the- college  students  had 
prepared  to  hang  in  the  college  library.  Under  it  were  white  flowers  and 
palms.  On  the  north  wall  still  hung  last  Easter's  texts, — "  Now  Christ  is 
risen  from  the  dead  "  ;  "  That  I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection." In  spite  of  a  cold  wind  the  house  was  full.  Some  came  from 
other  stations  to  attend  the  service — from  Peking,  Pao-ting-fu,  and  our  ovv 
country  stations.  Dr.  Goodrich  had  charge  of  the  service,  and  had  planne 
it  all  very  beautifully. 

Kao  Wen  Lin  read  the  passage  in  Acts  about  raising  Dorca5,  and  led  i 
prayer.  Dr.  Goodrich  spoke  briefly  of  her  life  in  Brooklyn  as  a  teacher  an 
church  worker.  A  very  touching  hymn,  written  by  Pastor  Jen,  was  sun 
by  a  double  quartet  of  "students  to  the  tune  Where  He  leadeth  I  wil 
follow." 

Ch'en  Wen  Shou,  who  is  at  home  with  his  family  this  winter,  gave  an 
account  of  Miss  Evans'  first  years  in  Tung-cho.  He  spoke  of  how  he 
room  and  the  rooms  of  the  students  were  in  one  small  court  where  everythin 
they  did  was  easily  heard  by  her,  of  how  before  she  could  speak  the  languag 
she  welcomed  them  to  her  room  and  showed  them  pictures,  and  shared  witl 
them  her  organ  and  other  things.  As  she  gained  in  ability  to  talk  slie  gav 
them  Bible  verses  for  mottoes,  prayed  with  them,  and  helped  them  over  har 
places.  When  the  school  was  removed  to  the  north  street  of  the  west  cit 
her  room  had  a  side  door  towards  the  school,  and  from  this  she  watche 
over  the  students  at  their  work  and  play  out  of  school  hours.  To  her  the 
went  with  their  numberless  little  wants,  and  her  room,  like  a  variety  store 
never  lacked  what  they  sought.    In  looking  after  the  clothing  in  these  day 
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she  carried  all  the  detail  of  each  boy's  wardrobe.  She  often  had  to  refuse 
their  requests,  and  was  grieved  with  their  petulance  and  ill-temper  ;  but 
while  these  things  cost  her  tears  and  tried  her  patience  her  love  never 
failed.  "As  we  look  back  upon  those  days  we  think  not  only  what  they 
.meant  to  us,  but  what  they  wrought  for  her.  As  the  needle  is  wrought' 
from  tiie  bar  of  iron  and  the  gold  is  refined  in  the  fire ;  as  the  vessels  of 
honor  are  moulded  from  the  clay  and  hardened  in  the  kiln,  so  through  those 
years  of  patience  and  loving  work  her  character  was  perfected.  She  is  now 
at  rest,  and  her  works  do  follow  her." 

Kung  Ch'un  Pang  said  :  "  Thirty  years  ago  when  I  came  to  Tung-cho 
the  first  one  I  knew  was  Miss  Evans.  During  these  past  days  since  I  heard 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Evans  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  voice  in  my  ears  re- 
minding me  of  her  love.  While  she  -was  with  us  v^«e  took  it  for  granted, 
but  now  she  is  gone  we  see  how  much  it  was.  Those  early  days  were  the 
days  of  beginnings.  Sabbath  services  were  held  in  Mr.  Chapin's  sitting 
room,  with  only  the  little  company  of  schoolboys  and  a  few  men  and  women 
from  outside.  Our  only  source  of  help  was  from  our  foreign  teachers ;  but 
their  work  took  effect.  When  we  see  tliis  great  church  full  of  Christian 
men  and  women,  and  the  college  and  its  students,  we  realize  how  great  has 
been  the  change,  and  the  great  power  that  has  wrought  this  change  has  been 
love.  How  many  of  Miss  Evans'  pupils  are  now  teachers,  preachers  and 
pastors.  I  can  testify  to  the  power  of  her  love  to  change  wayward  hearts. 
My  sorrow  now  is  that  I  repaid  her  so  poorly.  How  glad  I  would  be  to 
show  her  now  more  return  for  all  that  she  did  for  me.  I  can  only  do  it  by 
being  faithful  to  my  work  ;  and  I  think  this  will  even  add  to  her  joy  in 
heaven.  I  can  testify  to  her  faithfulness  in  prayer  for  us,  her  students,  one 
by  one,  by  name  all  through  the  years.  Surely  this  was  a  constant  and 
faithful  love  she  bore  us." 

Pastor  Jen,  of  Peking,  said  :  "  I  was  one  of  Miss  Evans'  stubborn  students. 
I  was  in  school  from  1875  to  1S84,  and  in  those  nine  years  I  caused  her 
many  tears  ;  but  her  love  was  like  a  golden  cord  that  bound  me  to  the  right 
and  led  me  back  when  I  went  wrong.  After  my  second  year  of  school 
in  vacation  time  I  was  very  ill,  and  Miss  Evans  was  the  only  foreign 
teacher  here.  My  throat  would  not  let  me  swallow  anything  but  soft  food, 
and  Miss  Evans  herself  went  to  the  kitclien  and  prepared  it  for  me,  and  day 
and  night  gave  me  my  medicines  and  nursed  me.  As  the  students  left  the 
school  tlieir  hearts  were  still  here,  and  when  they  came  back  to  visit  they 
told  their  trials  to  her,  sure  of  her  sympathy.  She  knew  each  one  of  us 
thoroughly,  the  step,  the  knock,  the  voice.  She  bore  our  souls  on  her  heart. 
With  all  her  love  and  patience  she  was  very  humble.  At  one  time  when 
she  was  discouraged  I  gave  her  the  verse,  *  Always  abounding  in  the  work 
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of  the  Lord,  for  as  much  as  you  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.'  She  was  much  comforted  by  it,  and  now  as  we  recall  her  life  we 
can  say  that  she  was  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
her  labor  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

The  helper,  Kao  Chih,  said  :  "  As  I  stand  before  you  to-d'ay  you  can  see 
Miss  Evans'  w^ork.  Her  tears,  her  prayers,  her  love  were  given  freely  to 
help  me.  In  my  early  school  days  someone  called  us  young  students  un- 
baked brick."  If  I  have  been  moulded  into  form  and  hardened  into  endur- 
ance it  is  her  work.  When  at  times  I  have  grown  restless  in  Christian 
work  her  love  has  held  me  to  it.  I  hear  that  in  her  last  illness  after  she  lost 
consciousness  she  still  called  the  names  of  her  Chinese  pupils  and  prayed 
for  us.  How  deeply  must  we  have  been  engraved  upon  her  heart  for  her  to 
have  done  this.  You  students  have  prepared  tliis  picture  of  her  face  to  help 
you  keep  in  mind  her  teachings.  I  want  to  always  bear  her  face  in  my 
heart  to  remind  me  of  her  faithful  patience  and  love." 

In  closing  Dr.  Sheffield  said  :  "  For  thirty  years  Miss  Evans  was  a  fellow 
worker  of  mine  in  building  up  our  school.  She  was  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
learning  the  character  of  the  boys,  and  helping  me  to  work  intelligently  for 
them.  When  she  united  with  the  church  she  had  learned  to  know  Christ 
as  her  Saviour.  You  have  heard  these  testimonies  to  her  loving  heart,  and 
that  love  has  its  root  in  her  love  for  Christ.  Like  Andrew,  when  she  had 
seen  the  Lord  she  told  others,  that  they  might  know  him  also.  It  was 
because  she  was  full  of  his  spirit  of  love  that  she  could  impress  so  many  with 
her  own  love. 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  her  traits  of  character,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
do  so  just  because  we  knew  her  so  well.  They  combined  to  make  her  her- 
self, our  Miss  Evans  whom  we  knew  and  loved.  She  had  a  humble  esti- 
mate of  her  own  ability,  but  it  never  deterred  her  from  earnest  efforts  to  do 
her  best.  One  has  spoken  of  being  a  student  for  nine  years  ;  she  was  an 
earnest  student  for  thirty  years,  and  none  of  her  pupils  worked  harder  than 
she  did  in  preparation  for  her  lessons.  She  was  a  devoted  worker,  never 
sparing  herself  in  doing  for  others.  She  poured  herself  out  like  emptying 
a  full  vessel,  or  better,  like  a  flowing  fountain  that  could  not  be  exhausted. 
She  had  the  mother's  heart  that  reached  out  to  help  lier  pupils,  and  this  was 
shown  not  only  in  her  work  in  church  and  school,  but  also  during  the  two 
years  she  lived  in  Peking  after  the  siege,  when  she  gave  herself  to  work 
earnestly  for  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  recognized  her  loving  interest  in 
tlieir  welfare.  After  her  death  a  letter  came  to  her  address  at  Tung-cho 
from  a  British  soldier  in  India  whom  she  had  helped  some  years  before. 
The  soldier  called  her  by  the  endearing  term  '  mother.'  In  her  teaching 
she  made  most  faithful  preparation.  She  had  a  valuable  library  composed 
of  the  best  books  on  Bible  helps.  These  were  destroyed  in  1900,  and  in 
the  next  three  years  she  had  replaced  them  in  a  good  measure,  and  her 
books  were  in  daily  use. 

"  She  had  great  power  to  make  friends.  She  had  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  could  describe  vividly  what  she  saw  and  heard.  When  she  went 
to  America  she  delighted  the  churches  with  her  talks  on  China,  and  on  her 
return  to  us  we  listened  eagerly  to  her  accounts  of  her  own  experiences. 
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Wherever  she  went  she  made  those  she  met  feel  the  richer  for  having  known 
her.  She  has  gone  to  her  reward,  and  left  us  the  rich  legacy  of  her  life  and 
work.  And  not  only  to  us  but  to  hundreds  of  others  in  this  land  and  in  hei 
native  land  her  memory  will  be  an  inspiration  and  her  influence  an  abiding 
power." 

The  hymns,  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  "  Servant  of  God,  well 
done,"  "Forever  with  the  Lord,"  and  "Light  after  darkness,"  were  sung 
between  the  addresses.  There  was  a  note  of  sincerity,  of  speaking  from  the 
heart  that  made  all  that  was  said  most  touching  and  effective.  It  cannot 
fail  to  make  an  abiding  impression  on  all  of  us  as  we  realize  what  our  loss 
is,  and  what  her  work  has  been.    Love  has  its  crown  in  this  service. 

E.  W.  Sheffield. 


A  Missionary  Journey  in  Turkey 

BY  MISS  MYRTLE  FOOTE 

In  September  while  awaiting  Miss  Lord's  arrival  in  Constantinople  I  went 
down  to  Brousa  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  help  Miss  Powers  out  in  the  absence 
of  Miss  Allen.  After  Miss  Lord's  arrival  we  came  on  toTrebizond,  where 
Mr.  Stapleton  met  us.  Then  we  had  six  days  of  a  carriage  ride  over  moun- 
tains and  plain,  through  rain  and  snow  and  mud,  reaching  Erzroom  Octo- 
ber 22d,  all  well  and  not  over-weary. 

The  next  Tuesday  the  dedication  services  were  held  in  the  new  building — 
a  comfortable,  commodious  one,  greatly  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  following  Thursday  we  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  autumnal 
tour  ot  the  field — going  first  to  the  villages  of  Khonouse  and  Passan  plains, 
where  there  are  Protestant  ohurches  and  schools  and  where  the  poverty 
seems  to  reach  bed  rock.  But  the  schools  are  much  desired  and  well 
attended,  though  in  many  cases  the  children  are  too  poor  to  even  afford  a 
Testament,  used  as  a  reading  book  in  several  grades  of  the  schools.  The 
teacliers  are  bright  young  people  from  this  and  other  mission  schools,  using 
what  they  have  received  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men. 

As  is  the  usual  case  here,  the  women  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
men,  so  far  as  education  goes,  but  the  women's  meetings  are  well  attended 
and  the  attention  earnest,  almost  eager.  This  is  near  tlie  region  of  disturb- 
ances and  on  tlie  borderland,  in  some  places  in  sight  of  Russia.  One  village 
was  much  distressed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  band  of  soldiers  now  quar- 
tered there  for  some  time,  which  is  hard  on  any  city,  especially  so  here. 

In  that  village  we  picked  up  a  little  girl  for  school  here,  a  wild  looking 
little  thing  slie  was,  about  eleven  years  old,  with  hair  that  had  never  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  comb.  The  mother  was  dead  and  the  father  in  prison, 
but  one  relative  promised  to  give  her  bed,  another  a  bag  of  grain,  and  another 
a  quilt,  Mr.  Stapleton  and  I  sharing  the  remainder  of  her  school  expenses, 
which  is  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  soldier  guard  did  his  part  toward  the 
good  cause  by  carrying  the  girl  on  his  horse  behind  him,  the  journey  of  a  day 
and  a  half  to  Erzroom.    She  is  bright  and  wide  awake,  and  now  that  she  is 
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properly  clothed  and  kept  seems  quite  a  different  child,  in  appearance  at 
least,  and  we  hope  may  develop  into  a  good  worker  eventually. 

We  returned  from  there  in  a  little  less  than  two  weeks,  and  started  out 
again  the  next  day  in  another  direction,  this  time  to  Erzingan,  four  days  dis- 
tant, and  two  villages  beyond  there.  There  Mr.  Stapleton  held  two  com- 
munion services,  and  I  two  meetings  with  the  women.  Our  stay  in  every 
place  had  to  be  made  so  short  because  of  the  near  approach  of  the  winter 
season  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  but  in  every  place  we  were  borne 
down  by  the  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  field,  "  and  the  laborers  so  few." 
Only  one  ordained  man  in  the  whole  field,  and  teaching  force  also  sadly' 
lacking. 

The  hotels  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  many  of  them  not  of  the  first  rank  ; 
in  many  places  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats  and  chickens  separated  from  the 
human  kind  by  a  low  wall  or  railing.  By  spending  sixteen  hours  in  the 
saddle  the  last  day  we  reached  home  about  midnight  before  Thanksgiving. 
The  next  evening  we  were  all  invited  to  the  Stapleton's  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, and  it  was  all  so  good  and  comfortable  that  I  nearly  fell  asleep  at  the 
table  !  After  a  few  days  for  unpacking  and  getting  settled  in  my  new  room 
in  the  new  building,  I  began  work  this  week,  having  two  classes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  spending  the  latter  part  of  the  day  calling. 

After  this  hurried  view  of  tlie  whole  field  and  work,  I  feel  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  was  more  needed  here  than  in  Constantinople, 
and  am  happy  to  be  here.  The  circle  is  so  delightful  and  all  so  kind  I  feel 
quite  at  home  already.  Pray  for  us  that  we  may  be  sufficient  for  these 
things.  I  am  so  glad  that  my  lot  has  not  been  cast  entirely  for  school  work, 
for  the  outside  work  does  appeal  to  me  so. 


Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurer 
Receipts  from  Jan.  10,  to  Feb.  10,  1905 


Colorado   190  58 

ILLINOIS   1,836  40 


Indiana  . 
Iowa 

Kansas  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri  . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ohio  . 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Kentucky 
New  York 
Africa 

Miscellaneous 


Receipts  for  the  month 


10  00 
196  43 

30  48 
306  64 
324  26 
214  13 

10  00 

69  86 
390  07 

66  57 
318  59 
3  00 

25  00 

32  55 
547  07 


$4,571  62 


Previously  acknowledged  . 
Total  since  October,  1904 

for  deficit,  1904. 


Illinois  . 
Wisconsin 


Previously  acknowledged 
Total  .... 


9,962  94 
$14,534  56 


$645  00 


additional  donations  for  special  objects 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged 


$241  13 
186  03 


Total  since  October,  1904     .      .      .       $427  16 
Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass'tTreas. 


